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Has Psychology Dismissed God? 


By John Wright Buckham 


Dr. Buckham Writes from the Chair of Christian Theology at Pacific 


Theological Seminary (Berkeley). 
perience,” 


SYCHOLOGY is in the saddle today—or 
in the automobile—and is riding hard 
and fast. This is not remarkable. It 
is right that psychology should come to 
its own at last; for theology, philosophy 

and natural science have too long kept it in sub- 

ordination. Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
type of psychology which is now in the lead, which 
may be termed Experimental, or Physiological 

Psychology, is not the cnly form of psychology. 

There is a psychology of introspection as well as 

of behavior, a psychology of the self as well as of 

the organism. 

Experimental Psychology is an infant of days, 
Introspective Psychology is as old, and older, than 
Aristotle, Paul and Augustine. Long ago it 
reached conclusions as to the nature of conscious- 
ness, of reason, of selfhood upon which the mora! 
and religious life of Christian civilization has 
been built. If these conclusions are challenged— 
as they now are—by Physiolegical Psychology, it 
would be folly to abandon them without that thor- 
ough sifting of evidence which truth and value 
alike require. 

Introspective Psychology has reached two real- 
ities—or what it has deemed to be such—which 
are the basis of Christian ethics and faith— (1) 
the self or soul, and (2) the Supreme Self or God. 
The first of these, the self, has hitherto been re- 
garded as the most certain of verities and the 
starting-point of all our knowledge and rational 
conduct. The second has been regarded as less 
secure; open indeed to question, yet nevertheless 
rational and reliable. For both of these, espe- 
cially the latter, Psychology has relied upon Phi- 
losophy for interpretation and confirmation, and 
With this support has felt them to be secure. 

Have these postulates of Psychology and Philos- 
ophy at length given way before the searching 
analysis of the New Psychology? Without dwell- 
ing here upon the impregnable reality of the self, 





Personality and Psychology,’’ 1924, 


He is the Author of “Religion as Ex- 
“The Christian Ideal,” and Other Books. 


which I have elsewhere * attempted to show, let 
me endeavor to meet the widespread notion that 
Psychology has shown that the idea of God is 
merely subjective, having no objective reality be- 
hind it. Against this assumption may be offered 
three reasons: 


(1) God is not merely subjective, because so 
many minds, of all ages and of all degrees of cul- 
ture and training, concur in finding him a great 
and vivid Reality. It may be said, of course, that 
vast numbers have believed in all sorts of things 
that are not so. But it will be found upon exami- 
nation that these have been ideas less intelligently 
and universally apprehended, and that they have 
at length given way, as this has not. 

It is true that there are marked differences in 
the ideas which men have of God, but this is a 
matter of interpretation rather than of direct 
knowledge. My friend and I, looking at a mcun- 
tain, may differ as to its distance, its height, and 
the trees upon it, but we do not differ as to its 
reality. Conceptions of God may vary but that 
does not make him less sure. 


(2) God is real and not merely subjective, be- 
cause the individual experience of his reality is 
not transient or ephemeral but one that holds 
throughout life and its many changes. 


If one experienced God as a reality in child- 
hood or youth and found him becoming dim and 
unreal in the light of mature knowledge and expe- 
perience, he might well think that he had been 
putting his faith in a youthful illusion. This is 
undoubtedly the case with not a few men and 
women; but as a rule the experience deepens and 
strengthens, becomes firmer and more rational, so 
that one learns to trust God throughout life as 
“a sure stronghold’’—in the words of Luther’s 
great hymn. In this way the Experience cf God 
becomes a social as well as an individual convic- 
tion, seated firmly in the moral and spiritual life 
and institutions of the community. 
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(3) God is known as a Reality for the reason 
that he is in personal contact with us. We know 
that he is real in the same way that we know that 
other persons are real, by having relations with 
him. By this is meant not physical relations, but 
super-physical, spiritual relations. These are as 
real as are physical relations. You may pass an- 
other human being daily on the street and know 
little more of him than his bodily form, but the 
moment you exchange ideas with him, or share 
sentiments, or purposes, you enter into invisible 
relations with him which make him very real to 
you as a person. 

We do not see God, save as the world in which 
we live is in some sort the outer and imperfect 
manifestation of his creative spirit, but millions 
of men have entered into personal relations with 
him of such a nature as assures them of his real- 
ity. He has become more real to such, because 
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more significant, than any outer object. Is this a 
delusion? What, then, may be relied upon? 

Of course it is possible to doubt the reality of 
Ged, and of the whole spiritual and moral realm. 
Otherwise there would be no need or function of 
faith; but to honor the part played by faith is 
not to endorse credulity. It is simply to recog- 
nize that in the realm of the higher knowledge, as 
in fact in that of scientific discovery, active exer- 
tion of one’s powers is an essential and wholly 
reasonable factor. 

Other supports for accepting the idea of God, 
which psychology finds so deeply rooted in the 
human mind, and giving it objective validity, 
might be adduced. To dismiss it because of any 
passing objections, arising from a one-sided psy- 
chology, would be not only disastrous in result 
but a wholly gratuitous abandonment of a well- 
grounded conviction. 


Youth Movement 


By S. M. Keeny 


Mr. Keeny is a Secretary of “The Inquiry.” 


Last Year He Returned to 


this Country After a Number of Years in Russia. 


N attempting to set down on paper a 

few thoughts about the Youth Move- 

ment, I am somewhat embarrassed by 

the recollection of conversations I had 

with a number of college students 
soon after my return to America. The general 
impression I retain is that they visualized the 
Movement in Europe as something between a 
picnic and a quest for the Holy Grail. Of course 
the moment one tries to get beneath the popular 
legends of the Youth Movement, he finds himself 
trying to analyze one of the most complicated 
social growths of recent years. At least a dozen 
fat and difficult volumes have been written in 
German alone on this theme, and for several 
years in Central Europe it veritably snowed 
pamphlets. Altogether, the subject has seemed 
simple only to the type of facile journalist who 
from time to time finds a new “only hope for the 
age.” These ready pens have made more difficult 
a problem already fearfully complicated. It was 
thought by many that the representatives of the 
Youth Movement who came to America several! 
years ago would be able to interpret to us what 
yas happening. I gather that they left with us, 
in many instances, a vivid impression of fine 
personalities, but that the picture of what they 
were trying to do in Europe remained as nebulous 
as ever. 


After examining some of the available litera- 
ture I decided that instead of borrowing from 
this mass of contradictory evidence, I should put 
down, even at the risk of adding to the existing 
confusion, the first three or four pictures that 
came to mind when I tried to recall memories of 
what I had seen in Europe of youth crusading. 


Scene 1 


It is International Labor Day (the 25th of Oc- 
tober) on the Prospect—the Fifth Avenue—of 
Leningrad. The parade is coming! First 
marches a regiment of Bolshevik troops, with long 
overcoats and pointed caps, adorned with the 
Soviet Star. Then follows a float crowded with 
figures. Two of them are labeled “Poincare” and 
“MacDonald.” Both are sitting in the coffins in 
which their effigies will later be floated down the 
Neva. Opposite them are figures of a fat capi- 
talist, a drunken priest, and Charles E. Hughes. 
Over the float is the legend, “They are all alike.” 

After them marches a group of youth dressed 
like the crowds on the sidewalks, except for their 
red ties, rosettes, and their badges bearing the 
picture of Lenin. They march past, bodies swing- 
ing, faces flushed with enthusiasm, to the tune of 
the Third International. The leaders carry a ban- 
ner inscribed “Proletarian youth is united in a 
battle for the world revolution.” 
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Scene 2 


The University of Heidelberg lies between a 
little river and a mountain. A thin faced, seri- 
ous boy extends a hand of welcome. He leads us 
into a fourteenth century building with walls 
ten feet thick. ‘Have you a mensa like this in 
America?” he asks. I assure him we have not. 
He takes me to cellars where great piles of pota- 
toes and barrels of sauerkraut are stored; then 
upstairs to the office where a committee is in ses- 
sion. They are reporting on the health of the 
students. Four new cases of tuberculosis have 
been found. This is their job_of the moment: 
they take a sort of melancholy delight in doing it 
thoroughly. Do they belong to a Korpus (college 
fraternity)? ‘Assuredly no,” they reply. “We 
are rather ascetic. Few of us who are doing so- 
cial work drink beer or even smoke. We are 
rather serious. We belong to the youth move- 
ment.” 

. Scene 3 


It is a beautiful Sunday in October. The place 
is the Piazza di Siena, a race course and play- 
ground in the park of the Villa Borghese in Rome. 
The streets leading to the Piazza are lined with 
Fascisti police ready to receive the throngs 
marching to celebrate the anniversary of Musso- 
lini’s march on Rome. A man tries to cross the 
avenue but is stopped by an officer with drawn 
sword. ‘The parade is coming! There is a flash 
of vivid uniforms, and a cloud of dust as the 
cavalry dash by; then some crowds of marchers 
in the famous black shirts, a group of boy scouts 
and a long line of youth follows, singing the Fas- 
cisti hymn. Their banners proclaim the allegi- 
ance of youth to the Dictator of Italy. 


Perhaps it-is unfair to analyze these random 
memories. But without reading too much into 
them we may perhaps observe a variety of spirit 
shown. The one group is quiet, serious, ascetic, 
struggling with social tasks that demand pains- 
taking attention—a curiously old youth move- 
ment. The other two are frankly on the band 
wagon, the one driven by Benito Mussolini, and 
the other by Nikolai Lenin. 


This variety of spirit is not without significance. 
You can find in the Youth Movement whatever 
you wish to find. Sometimes, however, you must 
look hard, for even in central Europe the Move- 
ment is not insistently present. When you ask 
about it you are answered with a smile, and only 
occasionally with a word of direction. 

I have tried to round out the casual memories 
just described by recalling numerous chats with 
friends of the Youth Movement in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Berlin, and Vienna. There come back also 
pleasant hours spent with ardent groups in a little 
valley in upper Bavaria; and still others on 
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the sun-drenched slopes of the bay of Naples. 

I recall also the names of some of the journals 
in which the new spirit has found a voice: The 
Red Student; The Young German; The Future; 
The Beginning; Young German Voices. And 
some of the slogans come back: “Shake off Tra- 
dition”; “Think for Yourselves”; “The Unity of 
Youth”; “Spiritual Radicalism”; “A Democratic 
Movement” .. . It is all very pleasant to remem- 
ber; but I find it hard to think of this as the 
“only hope for our age.” 

It is noticeable that the Movement is strongest 
in the countries which have suffered military de- 
feat. In those lands youth has thought the black 
thoughts of frustration and has been driven to 
search for the things that count elsewhere than 
in the world of power and machinery. But this 
revolt is not limited to youth. The windows of 
every bookseller’s shop in central Europe after 
the war advertised works describing travel in 
Africa and in Thibet, and treatises on Hindu 
philosophy and the Chinese classics. Age, too, 
was seeking escape from a materialistic world. 

The Youth Movement is sometimes a movement 
of freedom. In some countries, as in Russia, it is 
the very opposite. Superficially, youth appears 
there to be expressing itself as it wishes. But 
the leaders are candidates for the most sharply 
disciplined political party in the world. One 
knows at Christmas time and at Easter just what 
form the “self-expression” of youth will take. 
There will be declamations on the superstition of 
the church and plays revealing the corruptness of 
the old clergy and the landlords. When the 
Kremlin thunders against Trotsky one may be 
sure that in a little while the echo will come back 
from the proletarian youth. For they are “united 
for the world revolution.” That they are serious, 
I do not question. But they are not in revolt 
unless we should say that a Junior Coolidge Club 
was in revolt against the spirit of the time. 

It is probable that some friends of the Youth 
Movement will protest that the scenes I have de- 
scribed from Russia and Italy are completely ir- 
relevant. So long, however, as this Movement is 
heralded as dominating the thought and action 
ot youth of particular countries, those of us who 
are mere spectators must be forgiven if we can- 
not decide between the competing claims of the 
various groups who insist that they represent the 
spirit of the revolt of youth. It sometimes hap- 
pens also that the individual who makes the larg- 
est claims for the extent of the Youth Movement 
is the first to excommunicate a particular group 
as soon as they cease to play up to his particular 
conception of the movement. 

A great deal of this confusion about the actual 
importance of the revolt of Youth has been due to 
our American interpretation of it. There have, 
of course, been all sorts of equivalents of the 
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Youth Movement in other ages—but never before 
have there been such excellent facilities for adver- 
tising. It is, of course, true that railroads, 
steamships, and cheap postage have made much 
easier the rapid spread of a new idea; but it is 
also true that the methods of national advertising 
campaigns have often caused the reputation of a 
movement to outrun by far the growth of ‘the 
movement itself. 

Much of this advertising has been done by 
middle-aged leaders of youth who found in this 
fresh and splendid ideal “the goddess of their 
need.” When cur: western world was struggling 
in a morass of international debts and post-war 
hatreds, it was much easier to speak about the 
flaming idealism of the Youth Movement than i* 
was to clean up the ruins we had made by fight- 
ing. A great deal of the talk about the Youth 
Movement, read several years after the utterances 
were made, sounds suspicicusly like maudlin re- 
pentance. Now that the headache of our great 
military debauch is beginning to wear off, many 
of those who were most ardent for the Youth 
Movement a few years ago have lapsed into a 
discreet silence. 

In this country, where during cur short history 
nearly everything has increased, from the number 
of States to the size of the corn crop and the navy, 
it is easy for us to believe that every new move- 
ment which we want to grow is bound to become 
increasingly important. I suspect that much cf 
our thinking about the Youth Movement has been 
of just this type. But the mere test of time in 
the last three years has revealed that many of the 
so-called “nuclei” in Europe were really only little 
groups of like-minded people, quite out of touch 
with the needs and aspirations within their own 
communities and with not the slightest prospect 
of remolding the social life about them. 

[ do not wish to minimize the earnestness of the 
search by young people in Europe to discover new 
and finer loyalties. The Youth Movement has 
undoubtedly succeeded in holding together many 
groups in this quest; and by doing so has helped 
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hundreds of young people to work out after the 
war finer conceptions of life both for themselves 
and for society. But, unfortunately, in hosts of 
instances, entire bands of ycuth have followed the 
slogans of the Youth Movement, forgetting the 
spirit which created those slogans. In doing this 
they have marched, singing the songs of freedom, 
straight into the arms of the enemies of freedom. 
There is not a political party in Europe, from the 
Communists and radical labor at one extreme, to 
the Swastika and Fascisti organizations on the 
other, which has not added to its ranks by adroitly 
restating current interpretations of the Youth 
Movement into slogans for those parties. By this 
means, in many instances, the boys who joined 
the Movement in a flame of ardor against war 
have ended in the very organizations which do 
most to keep the militaristic spirit alive. Those 
who began by searching tor the riches in their 
ecuntry’s past have too often ended by helping 
to create new brands of chauvinism. 

I do not mean to suggest that all have thus been 
led to worship strange idols. In many instances, 
young men have held to their new ideals at a cost 
that perhaps no one in America can understand 
except those who, during the recent war, an- 
nounced themselves as pacifists. Many others 
who have joined patriotic organizations have 
succeeded in infusing a new spirit into the groups 
to which they have given their strength. 

In general, I believe that whatever usefulness 
the Ycuth Movement has for present day Europe 
will not be revealed in anything accomplished by 
it as a separate organization ; but in the new spirit 
it may carry into other realms of life. As one of 
my German friends puts it in a recent letter: 
“Several years ago, when we spoke of the Youth 
Movement, we referred to a definite circle of peo- 
ple. . . . Today these are not to be distinguished 
sharply from the other youth about them. They 
merge with the others as do the colors in the spee- 


trum, with no clear lines of division. Their spirit 


is still alive in German youth, but in the old sense, 
the Youth Movement is dead.” 





God of the young men, hear our prayer! 
We lift to Thee hearts unafraid. 

Give us clear sight and brave wills to dare. 
To change the world our sires have made. 


Teach us to walk with Thy valiant Son, 
Who was killed by His elders at thirty-three, 


Who bore His cross ere His youth was done,— 


As youth we want His cameraderie. 





The Young Men Pray 


Forgive past sins that have hurt and killed; 
May we love our fathers but hate their wrongs; 
May we “carry on” ’till the earth is filled 

With the melody of Thy Kingdom’s songs. 


Above the tumult of wars and strifes, 

Above the whir, and noise and hum, 

God of Jesus, give us life, 

The young men pray—Thy Kingdom come! 
—A. Ray Petty. 
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The Church Universal 


By Francis P. Miller 





—Sae) HE one great hope 
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Loyal,' a world fel- 


lowship made possible’ by 
Jesus Christ. There are in- 
dications that such a fellow- 
ship is forming. 


Community of the dent Association 


this fellowship not merely in 


An ever pressing question this— 
the relation of students and the Stu- ism which characterizes so 
Movement to the 
Church and to the churches. Here is 
an attempt to state the philosophy of be sure that there are a few 
the Church—don’t get frightened! It 
is the opening chapter in a new As- 
One should “sociation Press book, “The Church in 
accustom himself to think of the Universities.” 


And in spite of the superficial- 
ity, literalism, and material- 


much of the Christian Com- 
munity in America we may 


more here than the American 
Mercury admits! The major- 
ity of these groups in the 
United States could be identi- 
fied with local parishes repre- 








general terms but so specific- 
ally as to be able to visualize a World Community 
of Christians expressed through countless local 
communities. These local communities or groups 
may be thought of as fellowships, power houses, 
experimental stations, demonstration points, the 
living consciences of the villages, colleges, cities, 
or nations in which they are to be found. They 
afford a fellowship within which men know that 
they have passed from death into life because they 
love the brethren; they supply the dynamic by 
which moral and spiritual transformations may 
be achieved in the lives of individuals and the 
custems of communities; they serve as labora- 
tories within which may be discovered through 
experiment what God’s will involves in human re- 
lations, they demonstrate a quality of corporate 
and personal life superior to that which is char- 
acteristic of society in general and they stand 
ready to remind the whcle community of the 
moral implications of issues which arise in its 
life and to take the initiative in creating a public 
opinion favorable to goodwill, justice and truth. 
The significance of such groups is apparent to 
anyone who considers that the world’s problems 
of which we hear so much cannot be solved 
at large. They can only be solved as we 
deal with them in specific terms. Discussion 
about their solution is apt to be quite unreal if 
not hypocritical unless those who discuss share 
in the fellowship of some group whose members 
are endeavoring to live out in their own relations 
the solutions which they advocate. 

The characteristics mentioned above would ob- 
viously not be applicable to any considerable per- 
centage of the groups which now bear the name 
Christian. But any one who is familiar at first 
hand with the facts knows that at least a few 
groups of this kind may be found at the present 
time in every part of the world. There is no race 
or nation to which they are wholly unknown. 


This rmhrase is used by J. H. Oldham in “Christianity and the 


Race Problem.” 


senting one of the denomina- 
tions. But there are also others forming a part 
of some great lay order, like the Student Chris- 
tian Asscciation Movement, and perhaps others 
unrelated to the organized life of the Church. 


What Constitutes a Christian Group 


The life of such groups is at the same time 
lecal and universal. Their daily existence is root- 
ed in the needs and interests of their own com- 
munity, but the purpose of their existence is to 
incarnate the life of God as known in Jesus Christ 
and to mediate that life to the whole of society. 
Their purpose is universal, but they prove its 
truth by their success in: localizing its application. 
The life and interests of each group is in some 
sense a reflection of the life and interests of the 
World Community of which it is a promise. 

There is undoubtedly a growing sense of unity 
between these groups representing every race, na- 
tion, culture and language around the world. Any 
number cf people these days have theories as to 
what they should like to see constitute a basis for 
unity between Christians. Apart from theory, it 
is worth inquiring what is in fact coming to be 
the basis of unity? Is it creed, is it ritual, is it 
Church government? No; so far as one can see, 
it is none of these. Rather, it is loyalty to the 
personality of Jesus himself. It is his life and 
the interpretation it gives us of the life of God 
that constitutes the actual tie that is binding 
Christian groups ever more surely into a World 
Community of the Loyal. 

If this is true it is the most significant move- 
ment in human society for seventeen hundred 
vears. It marks the turning of the tide toward 
a real Christendom. It means that Christians are 
ceasing to betray their Lord by mistaking lesser 
and relative loyalties for their supreme loyalty to 
him. It means that Christians are beginning 
dimly to apprehend that the fact of Jesus is for 
them the supreme fact of existence, in compari- 
son with which all other loyalties are partial and 
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subordinate and must be acknowledged as such. 
They are beginning to appreciate that his person- 
ality and their purpose to make God’s will as 
they discover it in him effective in human society 
is the only adequate and true basis for unity. In 
other words, the universal element that gives kin- 
ship to the members of all these groups will be 
spirit and personality rather than ritual or creed 
or ecclesiastical government. These latter are 
important but are infinitely less important than 
Jesus himself as “the Eternal lived in Time.” 


The Christian and the Denominations 


So will the Church Universal gradually take 
form and shape in the midst of chaos. Its growth 
is a matter of generations and centuries; but even 
now we can participate, however meagerly, in its 
true life. It includes in its fellowship all those 
who are sincerely and earnestly seeking to live out 
their faith in God through Jesus Christ as they 
interpret it in the light of the Bible record, the 
history of the Christian Community, and their 
own present experience. Such inclusiveness nat- 
urally allows for variety in confession of faith 
and in the forms of institutional life. Local 
groups will continue to have their services, creeds 
and systems of government according to their own 
temperamental denominational preferences. This 
variety is to be welcomed and not deplored as 
heretofore. But it will be variety within a larger 
unity. Denominational loyalties will be recog- 
nized as worthy only insofar as they contribute 
to an appreciation of that entire Christian fellow- 
ship of whose life each denomination is but a par- 
tial and incomplete expression. Each denomina- 
tion or group has as a member of one spiritual 
body a distinct but limited function to perform in 
its total economy. The chief interest of many 
members since the Reformation has been that of 
protesting their own self-sufficiency and unique 
worth as against all the other members. The foot 
has said to the hand, “I have no need of thee.” 
Thus each member has continued to deny its God- 
given function of building up, enriching and 
maintaining the whole organism. The day has 
come when every local group and national de- 
nomination needs to recognize that the only justi- 
fication for its continued existence in the eye of 
God is that it acknowledges and is making an 
effort to live out the truth that “He, Christ, is the 
head; under him, as the entire Body is welded 
together and compacted by every joint with which 
it is supplied, the due activity of each part en- 
ables the Body to grow and build itself up in 
love.” 

This means that as a Christian the individual 
has a religious life far more inclusive than the 
life of his denomination. His existence as a 
Christian is not co-terminous with his denomina- 
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tion, but extends beyond it. Where this extension 
of interest and fellowship is absent denomination- 
alism degenerates into sectarianism; where it is 
present the life of the Church Universal may be 
experienced as a fellowship which includes and 
transcends the denomination. There is always a 
blight upon the Christian Community where re- 
ligious experience is judged coincident with de- 
nominational attachment. The true Church of 
Jesus Christ is super-denominational. 


A Super-National Church 


The life of the Church Universal is also super- 
national. Its members have a consciousness of 
Christendom which transcends their conscious- 
ness of nation. In other words, American Chris- 
tians have more in common with Christian groups 
in China or England than with anti-Christian 
groups in America. And if selfish national in- 
terests conflict with the interests of Christendom, 
allegiance to God will be recognized as prior to 
allegiance to the flag. The God whom they wor- 
ship is not a national being, but God as he is 
known in Jesus. 

However, those who share the fellowship of the 
Church Universal are far from being anti-na- 
tional, except in so far as a perverted form of 
nationalism denies the ideal of Christendom. 
They are not cosmopolitans nor are they men 
without a country. They do not wish to become 
denationalized, but on the contrary, wish to be 
true to whatever is noble and worthy in their own 
cultural and political tradition. The real Chris- 
tian realizes that his value to the World Com- 
munity of the Loyal will largely depend upon his 
being himself—true to the best in his own race. 
And he will wish representatives of other races 
to be the same. But his mind will not labor 
under any delusion as to the significance of the 
contribution of his own country, nor will he fail 
to appreciate the relative worth of that contribu- 
tion in comparison with the wider life of Chris- 
tendom, for “by the light of Christendom will the 
nations walk, and into it will be brought the glories 
and treasures of the nations.” 

It is obvious to any thoughtful observer of the 
human scene 1914-1924 that the only hope of the 
race lies in the growth of such a World Commu- 
nity. The world, like the student bodies of some 
universities, is floundering aimlessly along an un- 
known trail, bound nowhither. It is trite to ob- 
serve that this state of affairs is tolerably good 
evidence of the disintegration of civilization. In 
general, healthy civilizations seem to be those 
which are under the influence of an ideal or pur- 
pose sufficiently conscious and expressed to give 
some sort of spiritual cohesion to the society in 
which it is operative. It is just this lack of any 
basis for spiritual unity between the nations that 
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makes the situation at present so desperate. There 
is nothing inherent in our civilization as it stands 
capable of counteracting the centrifugal forces of 
racial antagonism, perverted nationalism and eco- 
nomic imperialism. These forces will triumph 
unless a new and more powerful force is intro- 
duced into the situation. It is conceivable that 
such a force may be found in the ideal of a World 
Community of the Loyal. The ideal of that Com- 
munity allows no disrespect for personality on 
the ground of race, color or social position, nor 
does it allow odious distinctions between Ameri- 
can and German, cultured or uncultured, foreigner 
or “native son,” a worker by hand or a worker 
by brain. Without such an ideatto insure the 
creation of spiritual bonds between peoples and 
classes, an effective League of Nations is unthink- 
able. Can we realize its significance in time? 


The Tides of God 


In spite of every kind of obstruction both within 
and without what we now call the Church, there 
are sure signs that an increasing number of peo- 
ple in various parts of the world are coming to 
realize that this is the only ideal worth living for. 
To be sure, there are many adversaries; there are 
the provincial persons who have inherited a strain 
of Nordic paganism which makes them still crave 
a tribal God; there are ecclesiastically minded folk 
whose interests are in the present order; and there 
are sectarians some of whom believe that the 
Reformation meant a repudiation of the Catholic 
ideal of Christendom as well as a rejection of the 
Roman system, while others limit their gospel to 
the one verse, “Come ye out from among them 
and be ye separate.” But these are not all, and 
in the end of the day their obstruction will be 
overruled. The tides of God are moving in the 
opposite direction. The rapid growth in intercom- 
munal and international Christian fellowship in 
every section of the life of the Church gives dra- 
matic evidence of this fact. Is it nothing that the 
Christian students of the world are bound together 
in a Federation, or that at the last meeting of the 
General Committee of that Federation the most 
important contributions should have been made by 
the son of one who was an African slave in the 
United States, by a gentleman from the Orient, 
and by a brilliant young journalist from the 
Argentine? A member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church writes as follows about his impressions of 
this meeting of the General Committee: 


Something very near and dear was opening 
more and more to me in the Federation and the 
more I entered into its spirit, the more clearly I 
caught its hidden music and the more strongly I 
felt this revelation. In everything I detected 
prophetic tones. The catholicity which is often, 
much too often, only potential in the Christian 
world was blossoming before my eyes as a living 








thing; an unforgettable feeling of the real unity 


of the Christian world was scorching me. I real- 
ized that no one needs to create this unity: it 
needs only to be brought to the surface, to be un- 
folded, to be transferred from the mystic spheres 
to the sphere of experience. ... That about 
which the Russian Orthodox Church has thought 
and is thinking (the ideal of the penetration of 
the whole of life by the Church, the building up 
of a complete Christian culture on the foundation 
of love and liberty), that very same ideal ani- 
mates and inspires the Federation, which regards 
as its task the transfiguration and Christianiza- 
tion of life. It is not building a new Church but 
is revealing, bringing to realization, the one true 
holy Church in its relation to the world. 


Some Conditions of Realizing Our Ideal 


What are some of the conditions of our realizing 
this ideal, of realizing it not in general terms but 
in the life of specific groups around the world, and 
particularly in the life of Christian student 
groups in America? For if we cannot incarnate 
the spirit of the World Community of the Loyal 
in our own group we have no right to urge it 
upon others. 

1. The first condition is that we learn to appre- 
ciate more fully what is involved in man’s being 
reconciled to God. Luther’s great idea “salvation 
by faith” is true, but it is only a part of the 
truth. Salvation is begun and continued by faith 
but achieved through fellowship, and not so much 
through a general sense of fellowship with human- 
ity at large as through a particular fellowship or 
group of those who share the same faith, and 
whose relations with each other afford an oppor- 
tunity for living out reciprocally the mind and 
spirit of Jesus in their daily intercourse. Such a 
fellowship group is the true unit of the Church 
Universal. The quality of its corporate life is a 
unique demonstration of the power of the Living 
Christ. It is Christ incarnate in the fellowship 
who redeems us and society. God is truly in such 
a group, reconciling the world to Himself. Let 
each of us remind himself as he labors and serves 
that it is not so much God through him who 
achieves as God through the World Fellowship of 
which he is an insignificant instrument. 


2. Another condition is that we discover how 
the corporate life of these local groups may be 
more effectively built up. If their corporate life 
is so important it is obvious that we need to give 
very much more attention to it. The amazing 
impotence of the great Protestant communions in 
the face of the evils of society is sufficient evi- 
dence of the price they have had to pay for largely 
disregarding this essential element of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. Those who heard him will 
never forget Studdert-Kennedy’s questions to the 
members of the Council of Christian Associations 
after the Indianapolis Convention. “You have 
brought together five thousand students. You 



























































































































have been responsible for their having an experi- 
ence that means a spiritual revolution in the lives 
of many. When the delegates return to the col- 
leges who will welcome them? Where is the fel- 
lowship in which they will find strength to live 
out their resolves? In what groups will the spir- 
itual values they have received here be conserved 
and the ideas which have been sown be allowed to 
germinate and bear fruit?” Many of our reli- 
gious leaders have completely failed to appreciate 
the extraordinary pertinence of such questions. 
They imagine that if an individual has been suf- 
ficiently stimulated he can be trusted to discover 
on his own initiative some kind of relationship 
with others which will be adequate to conserve 
the values of his new life. As a matter of fact, 
their confidence that this will automatically hap- 
pen is usually misplaced. It all too frequently 
occurs that men who have been so stimulated 
either dissipate their energy in starting some new 
organization or else in course of time lose all their 
gains for lack of fellowship. 

The utter loss and waste of spiritual energy 
among American students at this point is enor- 
mous. There are no students in the world with 
such tremendous latent capacities for moral refor- 
mation, but they squander their resources reck- 
lessly through ignoring and even having a certain 
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contempt for the corporate life of existing group: 
in which their new vision might become incarnate 
The life-giving water which should mean a nev 
earth frequently flows away and disappears i 
the desert sands because the channels whic! 
might conserve and direct it have been entire): 
disregarded. As a consequence of this it is not 
surprising that there are as yet very few persons 
who really know what is essential to building yw 
and maintaining the life of a local fellowshi 
group. It is probable that one of the first condi- 
tions of our learning what is essential is our re- 
covery of a truer sense of the meaning of worship 
and the development of ways of group worshi; 
better suited to student needs and interests. Ii 
we are to make progress in this matter it will b 
necessary for many different groups to experiment 
along different lines in an effort to understand 
more clearly the meaning of their purpose and t 
discover how it may be realized more effective): 
in their own life and through their influence upo! 
society. Our passion for passing resolutions 
might be supplanted by a passion for building w 
the life of our group so that it will incarnate th 
intention of the resolutions. It is only by s 
doing that the members of the group will becom: 
conscious of the significance of their participation 
in a World Fellowship. 





One of a Series of Articles on the World Mission 


WHERE is this peculiar difficulty in de 
termining the place which the Old 
World, as such, is meant to held in th« 
Community of the Loyal 
part of the contribution which the 
peoples of Europe now make to the life of the 
Church they make, not as Europeans specially, 
but as representatives of that “Western” culture 
which, although it originated in Europe, is now 
spread over other great continents. That cul 
ture is still associated with European races, with 
the white peoples—although large elements of it 
are being adopted today by some Orientals—and 
it is a much simpler question to ask what place the 
white peoples are meant to hold in the world- 
wide community, than to ask what place the in- 
habitants of Europe are meant to hold in distine- 
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tion from other white peoples--American, Austral- 
asian, South African. Europeans are likely to go 
on making two main kinds of contribut’on to th: 
life of the world—contributions in the sphere of 
thought and scientific knowledge, and contribu- 
tions in the government of more backward races. 
But such contributions they will make, not as 
belonging to the Old World, but as men of West- 
ern culture. In the activity of philosophic 
thought, in the corporate work of scientific re- 
search, the Old World and the New World are 
one community. An important book of philosophy 
written by a European is read and discussed in 
America, an important book written by an Amer- 
ican is read and discussed in Europe. A scientific 
discovery made anywhere in the world is register- 
ed as a new point gained in the general advance 
of scientific knowledge over the whole sphere of 
Western civilization. Or again, nations like Eng- 
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land and France have undertaken the task of ap- 
plying Western civilization to the government of 
backward peoples, but Americans, Australasians 
and South Africans have to wrestle in their sphere 
with essentially similar problems, and any notable 
suecess attained by one of the people in this field 
would be rated by the others for their guidance. 
In the special life of the Church the two kinds 
of contribution just indicated are of very great 
importance. To take the first. It cannot be but 
that each advance of philosophic thought and 
scientific knowledge should make new problems 
for those who held the Christian faith: Is the 
old belief compatible with the new scientific teach- 
ing? If not, on which side is the error? Or has 
some error on both sides to be elinfinated, in order 
that the harmony of truth may be secured? Some- 
times these problems are of great difficulty; gen- 
erations may be more or less bewildered by them; 
if they are solved, the faith of the Church is all 
the richer for the struggle; so long as they are 
not solved, the whole spiritual life of the Church 
may be impeded and weakened. Since thought 
and knowledge amongst peoples of Western cul- 
ture are likely to move forward, many conflicts 
await the Church in days to come, and the work, 
continually renewed, of re-adjustment between 
the old belief and the new thought must always 
be one of extreme importance for the Christian 
life as a whole. For this important service the 
Church will probably have, for many generations 
to come, to look to men of the white races. The 
other races—Chinese, Indian, Near-Eastern — 
which in time past stood in the van of mankind’s 
advance in power and knowledge, and produced 
'edies of thought and writing which stand as 
great achievements, have remained unprogressive 
for hundreds of vears; have been left far behind 
by t.e great advance of the white peoples in 
thought and knowledge during the last f>ur cen- 
iuries. It is quite possible that in the fu‘ure men 
of Chinese or Indian or Egyptian race may make 
notable original contributions to the thought of 
the Chureh; but for the present, although num- 
bers of Orientals have shown themselves receptive 
of Western thought and knowledge, it looks as if 
original contributions which increase the sum of 
knowledge or bring thought a stage onward 
would be made by men of the white races. It 
will be long before the equipment and the intel- 
lectual vitality of the universities of Calcutta or 
Bombay are on a level with that of Oxford or 
Paris or Heidelberg or Harvard or Toronto, and 
even individuals of great ability require the right 
environment for the development of their powers. 
(India has indeed, in our own time, produced a 
mathematical genius, whose contributions are, 
I am told by mathematicians, of great orginality 
and importance—the late Mr. Ramanujan. 
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But in a field so abstract as mathematics the 
Christian faith can neither fear conflict nor hope 
for enrichment.) 


Again, the way in which the peoples of West- 
ern culture discharge their duty to the weaker 
peoples will be of immense importance for the 
Community of the Loyal. After the books of Mr. 
Oldham and Mr. Speer, it can hardly be necessary 
to enforce this by further argument. And be- 
cause the white peoples hold the position of power 
it rests mainly upon them to shape the future in 
accordance with the mind of Christ. 

Leaders in thought and knowledge, leaders in 
the organization of government—that perhaps ex- 
presses the position to which the men of Western 
civilization are called in the Community of the 
Loyal—called for the present, at any rate, per- 
haps not for all time. And it may be that if one 
has to answer the question, What are the most 
important services which the men of the Old 
World have to render in the life of the Church ?— 
it would be fitting to answer: To lead in thought 
and in government. But then one has to add, as 
I pointed out at the beginning, that it is not as 
men of the Old World that they make these con- 
tributions, but as representatives of a civilization 
which they share with Americans, Australasians 
and South Africans. Are there no contributions 
which Europeans, as distinct from the other white 
peoples, are called to make? No doubt there are, 
though I do not think that the contributions 
which they make, as Europeans, equal in import- 
ance the contributions they make as men of 
Western civilization. What is it that distin- 
guishes the man of the Old World from the men 
of the New? Not race; the white men of the 
New World are all drawn from one or other of 
the European races. Not tradition altogether; 
the social, political, cultural traditions of the 
other white peoples, even if modified by the new 
environment, carry on what they brought from 
their old home. Onecould not,for instance,say that 
the tradition of the Roman CatholicChurch is now 
something distinctly belonging to the Old World; 
perhaps it is nowhere stronger than in the United 
States and in Canada. The distinctive thing about 
Europeans is just this, that the countries and 
cities where they live are the countries and cities 
in which the “Western” tradition—the different 
“Western” traditions of the different nations— 
first took shape and grew; that, so far as con- 
tinuity of life is preserved by material things— 
hills and rivers and plains, and works of man—- 
these peoples live in close contact with the things 
which embody the great past—in the South of 
Europe, the stones that were shaped and built 
together, as you see them, by the hands of 
Greeks and Romans before Christ was born; the 
wonderful medieval cathedrals in Northern 
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France; Lyons, where Irenaeus was bishop a cen- 
tury after Christ left the earth; the country 
places in England where Alfred fought with the 
Danes; Oxford with its grey towers and old gar- 
dens: London with its continuous life, and the 
memorials of its life, going back to the time when 
it was a gathering place of Roman merchants, 
and all the rich history between then and now. 
This contiguity with the old places—the one 
thing which the white men of Europe unquestion- 
ably have, and their kinsmen overseas have not— 
for you may take almost anything with you when 
you cross the Atlantic, language and traditions 
and racial qualities, but you cannot take the Alps 
or the Appennines or London or Rome—this, you 
may say, is very interesting and moving, but does 
it enable the men of the Old World to make any 
distinctive contribution in the Community of the 
Loyal? One may, I think, say that it does, in-so- 
far as the material contiguity with the old soil 
means a preservation of national tradition. If 
there is, for instance, something characteristic 
embodied in the life of the English people, or the 
French or German or Italian people—something 
hard to define in words, but a quality which the 
world generally can be aware of as distinctively 
English or French or German or Italian, expressed 
in a certain mode of behavior, attitude to the uni- 
verse, scheme of values, moral, literary, artistic, 
social—one must admit that this typical quality is 
preserved more distinct, where the national life 
has gone on in the old material environment. It is 
true that the individuals of each nation, who 
migrate to the New World, carry a good deal of 
tradition with them, but the quality of the tradi- 
tion bends to undergo change, partly just because 
it is transplanted to a new environment, partly be- 
cause the different groups bringing national 
traditions from Europe, become mixed up to- 
gether and the different traditions lose their dis- 
tinctive qualities in fusion. From this change 
and mixture a new distinct tradition may arise 
with a value of its own—as has happened in 
America. The transference of the old stock to 
anew ground means in that case gain as well as 
loss—perhaps greater gain than loss; but the loss 
to the world would be great indeed if the old na- 
tional traditions did not continue to exist in the 
fulness of their character somewhere on the globe. 
If one believes that humanity is the richer for 
including a number of different types, each devel- 
oped as near as possible to perfection, then it 
would be an enormous pity, whatever fine new types 
may arise in other regions of the globe, if in the 
old countries of Europe the various forms of na- 
tional tradition did not continue to exist with 
their essential qualities as clearly marked as ever. 
Of course there are bad things as well as good in 
every national tradition; there are things in the 
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typical Englishman or German or American, as 
the men of these peoples are today, which other 
people find trying and unlovely. Yet each of these 
types has its own ideal, which God means it to 
realize, and so far as we get nearer to that ideal 
we shall get rid of those ugly qualities without 
becoming any less distinctively Englishmen, or 
Germans or Americans. As in the case of individ- 
uals, so in the case of nations, when self-realiza- 
tion is set up as the aim, the question arises, 
Which self? For each man and for each nation 
there is a very evil self and a very good self, 
either of which he may choose to become; to fight 
against the qualities of the bad self, and eliminate 
individuality. Perhaps, therefore, one may say that 
the peoples of the Old World will be serving the 
world-wide Community, so far as they, each of 
them labor to get rid of the bad things in their 
own national life; the mere existence of England 
or France or Germany would be an unsurpassable 
contribution to that Community, as a beautiful 
thing which needs no other justification for its 
existence than its beauty, if England and France 
and Germany were what they might be, countries 
which exhibited human society at its best, yet 
each with a peculiar individual note. 

It is possible—but I am not sure of this—that 
in the general work of advancing thought and 
knowledge, in which, as I said at the outset, all 
the white peoples of the Old and the New World 
cooperate as a single body, the peoples of the Old 
World may act as a steadying influence. So far 
as I can compare the movement of thought in 
England with what I know, by report only, in 
America, it seems as if the moving body of opin- 
ion scattered more widely in America and moved 
more as a compact mass in England. I mean that, 
whereas on the one hand strange new forms of 
religion and extravagant theories seem to carry 
away much larger numbers of people in America, 
on the other hand the extreme conservatives are 
also much stronger there. Of course the differ- 
ence is only relative; we have numbers of people 
in England who run after new things, though not 
so many, I think, as in America, and we have 
people who hold a position identical with that of 
the Fundamentalists in America, though not of 
anything like the same power and influence. In 
the great moving body of opinion in England 
there are those who go ahead and explore new 
paths and those who move more slowly behind, but 
opinion, as a whole, moves with a lesser distance 
between the van and the rear. If this is so, 
European opinion may make a kind of steadying 
nucleus in the general movement of opinion 
amongst the white peoples—a movement which 
must always bring difficulties and dangers to the 
Christian Church, but which may also bring en- 
largement of vision and enrichment of life. 
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A Movement of Laymen 


Penetrating to the Very Heart of the Association Movement the President 

Recently Addressed the International Convention at Washington, D. C. 

Here Are a Few Excerpts from His Address, Which May Be Obtained in 
Full in Pamphlet Form by Writing to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


By Calvin Coolidge 


ROBABLY no other lay force asserts so 
large an influence upon the young people 
as that which you represent. It stands 
as a direct challenge to materialism. 
It is a constant assertion that there is 

something more than the things that are seen. It 
seeks to overcome the tendency of an age of pro- 
fusiqn which is so likely to develop into a condi- 
tion of luxury and pleasure, selfishness and ease, 
destructive of the vitality and character of society. 
It is an effort to secure that development which 
comes only through action, and to strengthen the 
physical, intellectual, and moral life by an ever 
active campaign against disease, ignorance, pov- 
erty, and other evils. It seeks to create better 


understanding, to reveal young men to themselves, 
to show them their great powers, to direct them 
into unselfish ways, to give them more self-control 


and broaden the whole scope of their lives. It is 


These Associations are an effort in that direc- 
tion. Through the High-Y clubs they have 
reached the older boys in the high schools, and 
through the Employed Boys Brotherhoods they 
have performed important work in industrial cen- 
ters. They have taken a strong hold in directing 
the moral and religious life in many of the state 
universities and the principal colleges of the 
country. They are intrenched along nearly all 
the great railway systems of the United States 
and Canada. Ever since the Spanish War they 
have maintained the principal welfare agency in 
the American Army and Navy. They have 
adapted themselves to the youth of all nationali- 
ties and races and become an indispensable factor 
in multitudes of great industrial establishments, 
ministering through the physical, intellectual, and 
the spiritual to the whole range of life of young 
men. 

Through countless study circles and in open 
forums they are given opportunity to read and 
discuss the current economic, social, and political 
problems under the admonition that such training 
is not intended alone for personal betterment, but 
to prepare for a wiser discharge of public obliga- 
tions. It is realized that every youth is a poten- 
tial lawmaker, law interpreter, and law enforcer; 


that in the coming days their word, their action, 
and their franchise will inevitably exert some 
ruling influence over the lot of their fellowmen. 

In addition to the contribution which the Asso- 
ciations are making to the strengthening of the 
home and the building up of citizenship, they are 
a source of great assistance to the Church and its 
work. Through their contact with students in 
high schools and colleges they are an important 
factor in interesting some of the best qualified 
young men in the vocation of the Christian min- 
istry. The missionary departments of the stu- 
dent Associations have been instrumental in re- 
cruiting over 12,000 Student Volunteers to serve 
under the boards of North America in the for- 
eign fields. These volunteers form a most practi- 
cal part of missionary effort abroad. They are 
composed not only of evangelists, but they reach 
into the field that is treating disease through their 
physicians, they reach into the field that is rem- 
edying ignorance through their teachers and 
writers, and they also reach into the field that is 
seeking to improve agricultural and industriai 
methods through their scientific and vocational 
experts. They are demonstrating the practical 
value of enlightened civilization which rests on 
religion. They are carrying into the life of dis- 
tant peoples a true interpretation of that which 
we consider best in America and Canada. Beside 
the standards which are oftentimes none too high 
of those who make foreign contacts solely for the 
purposes of gain, go this great multitude of those 
who, chosen for their unselfishness, have dedicated 
their lives to the service of others, in order that 
an accurate knowledge of the true standards of 
our people, our institutions, and our civilization 
may carry their better influences to the knowledge 
of all the world. 

But while that which we send abroad is im- 
portant, that which we keep at home is even more 
important. It would be difficult to find any lead- 
ers in the life of our present day who have not 
in one way or another come under the influence 
and the teaching of our countless Associations. 
They speak not only from the pulpit but from the 
bench and the bar, from the pages of journalism 
and the halls of legislation, from industry and 
commerce and finance. These are all on a higher 
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plane and exerting a more humanizing influence 
because of the results of this great work. .... 
Amid all the divergent influences that have been 
manifesting themselves among the different peo- 
ples of the earth in recent times, it is exceedingly 
reassuring to realize that there is a quiet and con- 
structive effort on the part of a world-wide bro- 
therhocd of Christian youth for coordination and 
harmony. The same factor is at work in bring- 
ing together the different religious dencminations. 
Because so many of their leaders have been accus- 
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tomed to a common experience in their youth 
under the leadership of the Associations, a sym- 
pathetic chord of increasing strength is bringing 
about a spiritual union cf North America with 
the nearby countries of Latin America, Europe, 
and the lands of the eastern churches of Russia, 
the Balkans, and their neighboring states. When 
the people of different countries are finding so 
much on which they can agree, it is more and 
more unlikely that their governments will dis 


agree. 


Student Hope From Washington 


By Paul E. Keyser 


N our nation’s capital, October 

24-30, there were held two 
gatherings of Association work- 
which will go down in 
Association history as among the 
great. In the nearest attainable 
point to the very center of our 
Capital, the New Willard Hotel, 
three squares from the White 
House, were held the Forty-sec- 
ond International Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada from Oct. 24-26, and 
the Second Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States, Oct. 27-30. 

One of the significant things about the conven- 
tion, which brought together 1,141 delegates, from 
all of the United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries, was the prestige lent to it by the pres- 
ence of and addresses by President Coolidge; 
Herbert Hoover; S. Parks Cadman, President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; R. F. McWilliams, of Winnipeg, Chair- 
man of the National Y. M. C. A. Council of 
Canada. 

The addresses of the President and of Mr. 
Hoover were of such importance in their endorse- 
ment of the complete program of the Association 
that they are appearing in print.* The President 
was of the opinion that the influence of the Y. M. 
C, A. in unifying all men cf all races into a com- 
mon brotherhood is making it less likely that 
governments will disagree; that it is a great “in- 
strument for domestic improvement and interna- 
tional progress.” 

In the same spirit of approval, the Secretary of 
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the Interior made the statement that “the perils 
ahead of us are not economic but moral” and “the 
Y. M. C. A. is one of the chief supports of the 
moral fiber of the country’; that in the realm of 
international relationships its value lies in the 
fact that “it does more than treaties because it 
strikes at the root and seeds of strife.” 

Of special interest to student Associations 
should be the report of the sectional conferences 
on “Character Destroying Influences Among 
Young Men and Boys” into which the entire con- 
vention divided itself. The four major destruc- 
tive conditions were reported as being: the gen- 
eral lack of conviction as to what is right and 
wrong; the discrepancy between the ideals, pro- 
fessions and practice of adults; the detraction 
from sound thought and resulting misconceptions 
of life caused by modern amusements and litera- 
ture, and the lack of a constructive Christian 
home life. A recommendation urging local Asso- 
ciations to promote discussions on the subject of 
home life among joint groups of young people and 
parents, was adopted. 

Other important resolutions were: (1) In view 
of the good effects of prohibition, oppose all propa- 
ganda to the contrary and urge good citizenship 
and obedience to law. (2) Renew the study of the 
causes of war and a readoption of the Atlantic City 
resolutions against war. (3) Urge the thorough ac- 
quaintance of youth with the application of Jesus’ 
principles in all realms of life. (4) All Associa- 
tions may now have as an alternative to the 
Church membership requirement a personal Basis 
virtually the same as the student Purpose. 

Youth played its part in the convention. 
Charles R. Taft, 2nd, of Cincinnati (twenty-eight 
years old) was chosen as president of the con- 
vention. Mr. Taft has long been in Association 
work and is a son of Chief Justice Taft. Wight 
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Bakke, of Northwestern University, and Chair- 
man of the Central Regional Council, addressed 
the convention on “The Challenge of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. to the Youth of North America.” Mr. 
Bakke appealed to the older leaders in the Broth- 
erhood to interpret the great realities of Christian 
life to young men in terms of modern experience. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the National 
Council, in which the student Associations have 
both direct and indirect representation, was a 
worthy successor of the meeting of this body at 
Buffalo last year. Six students and several stu- 
dent secretaries are members of this body which 
legislates for the Associations of the United 
States and in foreign lands. An examination of 
the budget for the home and foreign work of the 
Association previous to its adoption at a figure of 
$3,018,945 for 1926, revealed that the work of 
the Association has been most successful in all 
departments. In some foreign countries govern- 
ments are inviting our activity and granting sub- 
sidies for the work. 
1926 for the administration of service to student 
Associations was allowed. This amount includes 
the service of twelve national student secretaries 
and the work done in their departments. 

Youth was also given recognition in this busi- 
ness assembly. Its representatives were given 
opportunity to present their claims on the Asso- 
ciation’s program of activities and promotion. 
Visser t’ Hooft, a Hollander, who represented the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A., gave an 
address on what the World’s Committee is doing 


A budget of $113,388 for 
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in the realm of boys’ work. He made announce- 
ment of the World Conference on Boys’ Work to 
be held in Europe next year. 

Student Associations have a solid basis for hope 
of advance in the near future as a result of the 
adoption of resolutions recognizing the primary 
importance of the student field. The National 
Council of Student Associations was officially 
recognized as an auxiliary assembly of the Na- 
tional Council. Gordon Chalmers, formerly of 
Brown University, now student secretary at the 
University of Denver and retiring president of 
the National Council of Student Associations, was 
recognized as a spokesman for this national stu- 
dent group in presenting the suggestions adopted 
by the Lake Forest meeting in regard to more 
adequate supervision of the student field. The 
suggestions were handed over to the Commission 
on Supervision, of which Dean Graham, of Ober- 
lin, is chairman. 

The Council adopted resolutions approving the 
proper observance of the semi-centennial of the 
founding of the Student Department and the 
launching of the World-wide Student Christian 
Movement to be held in 1927. It made provision 
for action on the resolutions of the National Stu- 
dent Council which met at Lake Forest, Ill., in 
September. 

With this sound recognition by the National 
Council, the student councils and all member As- 
sociations should cooperate fully with the Student 
Department in its effort to increase the efficiency 
and productivity of the work. 


Negro Youth and the Washington 


Conte 


rence 


By Howard Thurman 


Rochester Theological Seminary 


F the calling of confer- 
ences there is no end.” 
Such is the cry that 

arises from many quarters dur- 
ing these days of manifold activ- 
ities in the interest of the King- 

dom of God. Some conferences 
are called; others are inevitable 
because of a particular develop- 
ment or growth. Of the latter 
type was the Twenty-first Na- 
tional Conference on Colored Work of the Young 

Men’s Christian Association held in Washington, 
D. C., October 21-23. Delegates from all parts 

of the United States were in attendance. They 

came from varied walks of life and represented 
well-defined opinions with reference to the place 
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and the function of the Brotherhood of 
they felt themselves so much a part. 

The program built itself around two general 
themes: Personnel, and Unoccupied Fields. In 
the discussion on personnel it was generally as- 
sumed that an adequate presentation of life work 
was being made to our youth, and especially to 
our students. The growing tendency on the part 
of our students to invest their lives other than 
in what is usually thought of as Christian voca- 
tions was viewed with grave concern. As a stu- 
dent, however, I looked in vain for some one to 
examine the present presentation of life work and 
see if it were really adequate. Does it actually 
challenge or is it too artificial and impotent to 
move youth to invest its life along the lines which 
it would sanction as being Christian? Despite 
the fact that certain student attitudes toward the 
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question of life work were condemned, small room 
was given for the actual voicing of student opin- 
ion. Of course, one must realize that this was 
not a student conference. 

There were numerous charts on display which 
showed the very great advance that the Associa- 
tion had made in many fields. It was all the 
more significant, therefore, that the conference, 
in the face of such progress, turned itself to a 
careful consideration of the great stretches of un- 
touched areas where the Association must func- 
tion if it is to meet the greatest need of the group. 
This involved a careful consideration of certain 
urban and rural conditions with reference to their 
effect upon the present status of our men and 

































































boys. Two unoccupied fields were staggering in 
their appeal: Africa, and personal dynamic faith 
in God. 








Bishop Alleyene of the A. M. E. Zion Church of 
America made a brilliant plea for a sympathetic 
understanding of African culture and life. He 
was persistent in his demand for an interpreta- 
tion of African needs in terms of one’s personal 
responsibility. The address was _ inspirational 
and authoritative but it did not come to grips 
with some of the practical difficulties which stand 
squarely in the way of our youth as they attempt 
to invest their lives among their people who, while 
they are so far away, are yet so terribly near. 1 
refer, primarily, to barriers erected by certain 
governments that have raped the continent and 
its people through so many weary bloody years. 

Bishop Vernon of the A. M. E. Church, also a 












































































" we were to live our lives again with 
the knowledge born of experience, there 
are countless places where on the second 
journey we would act differently than 
on the first. That is certainly true of 
me as I look back at my seminary life after eleven 
years of an active ministry. For I realize now 
from experience the absolute necessity of those 
years, as I never could realize the situation then. 









































NOTE: This is the first of the “Seminary Series.” 
Henry Sherrill graduated from Yale in 1911 and from 
the Episcopal Theological School in 1914. During the war 
he was Chaplain of Base Hospital No. 6, A. E. F. He 
now preaches from Phillips Brooks’ pulpit as rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. The vigor and inspiration of his 
preaching has brought to his church probably the largest 
student congregation in “the Athens of America.” 
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Bishop of Africa, told in dramatic fashion the 
work that is being done by Yergan in South 
Africa. We rode and tramped with Max Yergen 
over vast stretches of South Africa as he met 
small and large groups here and there; as they 
caught from him with abiding enthusiasm a spark 
of recreative power; as, in his wake, there dawned 
into their souls a fervid consciousness that they 
were an indispensable part of a great world 
Brotherhood. Over and over it sounded: ‘Men 
must go to South Africa to conserve the power 
that God is causing to be released through Yer- 
gan’s work; they must go to other parts of Africa 
that the same things may be done!” 

There is little doubt that the meditations con- 
ducted by Dr. Mordecai Johnson gave us glimpses 
of unexplored areas of our personal religious 
lives. In a convincing manner he pointed out the 
weaknesses of the civilization of which we are 
a part, and, as the prophet of a new era, chal- 
lenged us to become a part of a community of 
love which is gradually growing up in our midst. 
In the closing address our section of the Brother- 
hood was warned against placing its confidence 
in the wealth, the machinery, and the organiza- 
tion of which it is more and more a part. Again, 
a Voice came down the centuries, “O men, how 
little you trust Him.” The man of real power is 
the man who lives the life of the spirit and who 
consecrates himself and all that he possesses to 
the progressive expansion of the sway of God in 
the world. This is the great adventure; this is a 
life at its best. 


If | Were in the Seminary Again! 


Reflections on how the greatest values may be secured 
from a post-graduate course 


By Henry Knox Sherrill 


The average recent college graduate who has 
decided to enter the ministry looks upon the three 
or four years in the seminary with considerable 
doubt. He feels that he has been at books and 
examinations a long time. He has just made a 
great decision and is possessed of an enthusiasm 
to do something for God and for his fellow men. 
The more real his call, the more eager he is to 
begin at once. Already he feels that he is more 
capable of rescuing the Church than most minis- 
ters of his acquaintance. He is sure of a thou- 
sand faults in the Church and he is confident that 
the Church needs him at once. Between him and 
real life stretches a seminary course. The semi- 
nary seems removed from life; situated in deep 
academic shades. He is uncertain as to the real 
value of such a course. He is doubtful as to 
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studies and associates. He wishes, particularly 
before he begins, that the three years were over 
at once. 

Such are the inward feelings of many men who 
decide upon the ministry. If there are any such 
who may read this article, let me say in passing 
that the years in the seminary were not only in- 
valuable in the work of the ministry but were 
happiness itself. From those years have come 
life-long friendships, inspiration from common 
worship, an essential intellectual background, the 
memory of heated arguments about things worth 
while, to say little of parties and practical jokes, 
of large-scoring ball games on the common! The 
three years in a seminary were not taken out of 
life. They have made life more “abundant in 
every way. 


Study or Practical Work? 


But to return to the title, “If I Were in the 
Seminary Again!” In the first place, I would 
place an infinitely greater emphasis on study and 


reading. As I have said before, the average man 


wishes to do something practical at once. He 
longs for contact with people. He wishes to try 
his homiletical wings. When I was in the semi- 
nary it seemed most important and desirable to 
have charge of a mission. We were most anx- 
ious to be at least parsonettes. But now as I look 
back I realize that the most important part of 
seminary life is the intellectual; the most pre- 
cious thing is the opportunity to read and to study, 
filling a man’s intellectual reservoir for the con- 
stant drain which is to come. I realize that many 
men have to work, for financial reasons. Of 
course then it is a necessity, but I believe not an 
ideal. The practical experience to be gained from 
this extra-curriculum activity amounts to very 
little indeed. A few weeks in a parish can give 
all of that after graduation. But the opportunity 
for a real intellectual foundation can never come 
in such a way again. When I finished my course 
I remarked to a professor: “I am grateful to be 
through examinations forever.” He replied: “This 
is nothing to being examined every Sunday by 
your congregation.” Ihave found that to be true. 
The intellectual demand in a twentieth century 
ministry is tremendous. The application of the 
Gospel to present conditions requires more than 
good intentions. It demands knowledge of the 
Gospel itself; the Old Testament background; the 
history of the Church; the development of Chris- 
tian thought—to mention a few subjects on the 
one side. On the other, everything a man knows 
of sociology, of political economy, of general his- 
tory, of English literature, is invaluable. The list 
could be indefinite. I have never taken a course 
in the seminary which has not contributed some- 
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thing of value in my later ministry. Only I wish 
now that I knew more. I hope I can make plain 
the intellectual demand, not only in preaching, but 
in conversation and calling. When you have the 
uninterrupted chance in the seminary, read, read, 
read. Concentrate on study. Later on you will 
be grateful for all you have learned. If you do 
much practical work, let it be in the summer. 
During the months at the seminary do not make 
a mistake in emphasis. 


Nourishment for the Spirit 


In the second place, and even more important, 
I would, if I were in the seminary again, give 
more time and attention to the development of 
the spiritual life. All that I have written about 
the intellectual background I believe to be true. 
But it is not enough in the ministry to know about 
God. A true minister must know God in his own 
life. The chapel services, informal prayer groups 
of friends, times for quiet thought and prayer— 
these are invaluable. Sometimes in a seminary 
life becomes too academic and too coldly critical. 
The constant discussion of theology, the Church, 
the Bible, at times shadows the real spiritual 
meaning and value. There is a tendency to be- 
come too familiar with holy things. Today we 
need the combination of an intellectual approach 
with the reality of an evangelical experience of 
God. We can dispense with neither. After 
eleven years I can feel the influence of the chapel 
services, the preparations for the Holy Commun- 
ion, the prayer groups when close friends were 
bound together by the experience of the living 
God. If I were to live through those years again, 


I would emphasize the importance of that side of 
seminary life. 


Friendships 


The man who neglects friendship in the semi- 
nary misses a great deal. The seminary friends 
in later life are the closest because there is a great 
common interest and experience. The arguments 
and discussions in the Common Room and at the 
table are invaluable. Above all, I believe it to 
be worth while to develop the same close friend- 
ship with the members of the faculty. Sometimes 
an evening in a faculty home will do more than a 
formal lecture in the seminary. Through these 
years the friendship of fellow students and of the 
members of the seminary faculty have meant 
more than I can express. 

Here, perhaps, is the real point. Do not regard 
your seminary course as a necessary evil. But 
grasp those years as a great and joyous oppor- 
tunity. Throw yourself into the life and work. 
Your spiritual and intellectual development in 
those years will determine to a great extent what 
you are to do and to be as a minister of Christ. 
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Love Came Down at Christmas 


x] OWHERE is there a more beautiful symbol 

of the meaning of Christmas than that ex- 
quisite picture of the shepherds, who, 
tending their flocks in the dead of night 
on the lonely hills near Bethlehem, saw the glory 
of the Lord shining round about them and heard 
the heavenly host singing: 





Glory to God in the highest 


And on earth peace, good will toward men. 


In the legend there came into the total dark- 
ness a great light and into the shepherds’ loneli- 
ness, a jcy; so to an earth at war came a Prince 
of Peace; into a land of cruelty and hate a Jesus 
of Love, and into a world of cynicism and pessi- 
mism a Christ of hope and power, saying, “Be of 
good cheer for I have overccme the world.” 

Likewise, into the merry round of college life, 
with its innumerable distractions and its perpet- 
ual temptations to regard the physical and the 
material as supreme, comes another Christmas to 
remind us that we live in a universe that is essen- 
tially spiritual. Again we are called in cur busy 
life to a realization of the fact that at Christmas 
long ago the greatest transforming and creative 
power that man has ever known, Divine Love, 
was revealed in the lives of millions of people the 
world over. 

While we may go heme to celebrate our Christ- 
mas, nevertheless it has real meaning for our 
campus. It ought to mark a time when we, both 
individually and as an Association, reexamine 
ourselves and the Christian work in our college. 
Let us ask ourselves, first, whether we have 
wholeheartedly surrendered ourselves to Ged’s 
Will? Are we living a true life of love after the 
pattern of the Master?—in relation to the man 
across the hall, to our fraternity brothers, to the 
non-fraternity man, and to those whose lives we 
touch in a casual or business way? Has any one 
been brought closer to God through our effort 
this fall? If not, why not? If Love be not flow- 
ing through us, we alone know the reason why 
it isn’t. 

Let us put similar questions to the work of the 
Association. Are we as a group getting at the 
root of the problems in the lives of the students 
or is our work largely superficial? Are we win- 
ning more men on the campus to the Christian 
way of life or has that transforming spirit of 
Love been allowed to die beneath the machinery 
of organization? 

These are the questions which Christmas asks 
of us. Let us now set apart some time—just as 


definitely as we do for a theater party or dance— 
to put them to ourselves, to meditate and to pray 
over them; so that we may return to our campus 
with no spur-of-the-moment New Year’s Resolu- 
tions but with certain specific goals, which with 
the help of God we are going to aim to achieve— 
no matter what the cost, no matter how great the 
sacrifice. 
The Perils of a Purpose 
O fact is better established than that every 
situation in life is beset by moral dangers 
Especially is this true when we reach any 
considerable heights of spiritual achieve- 





ment. 


When the Purpose basis of membership was 
adopted for the Student Associations, most ob- 
servers realized that we had reached a new leve! 
in Christian development in the colleges. The re- 
sults have fully justified that belief. The fact 
that the general Association Movement adopted 
at the recent International Convention in Wash- 
ington practically the same statement as a per- 
missive basis for membership throughout all the 
Associations other than student, shows how we 
have been used to pioneer and lead the way in 
this important directicn. (The Canadian Asso- 
ciations had already agreed upon a similar basis 
of membership at their last convention.) Bui 
the mere assent to a purpose is one thing. Mak- 
ing it fully operative is quite another. All the 
world knows this. 

At too many points we are in danger of reliance 
upon the mere acceptance of a purpose. What’ 
we need now is to give ourselves with full vigor 
to every process that will lead to more complete 
fulfilment of our deliberately chosen goal. 

At the beginning of our statement stands our 
purpose “to lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ.” That does not head the list by any 
accident. It belongs there. We must go for- 
ward to use all the means that have proyed use 
ful in the past in calling our fellows to face 
squarely and with resolute wills the offers and de- 
mands made on us all by Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour. When we do that in our individua! 
contacts, in our groups, in the great gatherings 
of our fellow students, many men will respond 
and commit their ways to him. 

Until students are won to become his disciples, 
our work has not in reality begun. When they 
have so started, our work has merely begun. 

We have reason to thank God for such a simple, 
clear-cut statement of our central aims and objec- 
tive. Now we need to encourage and stimulate 
one another to press on relentlessly to our goal. 


Decei 
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A National Federation of Student Unions? 


HOULD the Student Unions of the different 

universities and colleges be banded to- 
gether into a new national organization? 
This question is being raised in several 
quarters and we need clear thinking in regard to 
it. It is a stirring idea to imagine the banding 
together of great bodies of students and if such 
an amalgamation can be effected it would possess 
great possibilities of good. Last spring at least 
two groups met to discuss this same question, one 
at Vassar and one in California, and we were 
informed that the Califcrnia meeting united sev- 
eral Coast universities into a general union. In 
Europe the Confederation Internationale des 
Etudiants unites in a loose federation several na- 
tional student unions which in turn band together 
large bodies in the universities—in certain coun- 
tries like Hungary and Poland a large preportion 
of all students; in England only a small number 
of local groups being so far in touch with the 
movement, though a conference of six hundred 
was held in Oxford in June. 

The C. I. E. has been handicapped by a per- 
sistent rumor that it was born out of a subsidy 
frcm the French Foreign Office and aimed to 
unite student groups only among the Allies. 
Even now few know that the Deutschen Studen- 
tenschaft is not admitted, though it includes, as 
Dr. Schairer has just been telling us, nearly every 
German student. To the British influence the 
past few years may be chiefly attributed the 
measure of broad international interest which the 
C. 1. E. now possesses. We would not criticise it 
unjustly; anything which brings together any 
number of European students into any kind of 
fellowship is good; it has vast difficulties to over- 
come; it deserves encouragement. 








Do we need such a national federation of stu- 
dent unions here? Could we thereby accomplish 
gocd for America? Could we carry sustenance 
to the idealisms of the C. I. E.?) We understand 
Mr. Macadam from England, one of the vice- 
presidents of the C. I. E., will soon be visiting 
several of our universities to discuss these ques- 
tions, which are already being raised. 

It is not difficult to see certain advantages in 
such an organization. It weuld facilitate that in- 
tercollegiate fellowship which is one of the most 
marked features of student life today, bringing 
quickly to bear any helpful influence of one uni- 
versity upon all others. It would summon wide 
circles of influence to bear upon any emergency 
question which possesses a popular or near-popu- 
lar appeal, like the Disarmament Conference at 
the time of the Washington Conference, or the 
World Court Conference assembling early in De- 
cember at the invitation of the Princeton Student 
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Council. It would help the student Y. M. C. A. 
to have its distinctive purposes understood if there 
were such a more general and popular movement 
to which it could refer any matters kindred to its 
aim but not directly contributory to its realiza- 
tion. Ideally such a national federation is a good 
thing. 

The baffling question is, will it work out? We 
doubt it. The ideal presupposes local Unions 
which are not only wide'y popular but also dom- 
inated by a definite and farreaching purpose. 
We know that in mest universities these are anti- 
thetical ideas. As soon as you hold up a purpose 
other than the most nebulous generality you im- 
mediately divide your crowd. Instances may be 
noted of local Unions which have valiantly stocd 
for Causes and Reforms; we need more illustra- 
tions of the sustained devotion of such compre- 
hensive groups. The report of the recent meet- 
ing cf the Association of College and University 
Unions reveals interesting experiences in provid- 
ing social life for students, but is very meagre as 
to purpcse. Vow Studentium says some criticized 
the recent Congress of the British National Union 
of Students “for having no definite purpose.” 
That is the real difficulty. In that area we shall 
have to do our best thinking as we consider the 
advisability of trying to form another student 
national movement. 


New Ph. D's 


E are now in the cpen season when young 
instructors, with their new and rather 





Psychological investigation has cast lit- 
tle light upon the perplexing problem as to just 
why a research degree in chemistry should inspire 
a young man with the strange delusion that he is 
competent to pass final judgment in all fields of 
man’s activity: the fact of the delusion, however, 
remains in a great many cases. Now, there are 
some considerations to be borne very carefully in 
mind by every college student. Chief among 
these is the truth that, while most Americans are 
short on training, a few are educated above their 
mental capacity. To such, experimental knowl- 
edge in one subject is like a heady wine. Then 
again, it must be remembered that the discovery 
of God and the evaluation of human conduct are 
not primarily laboratory problems. Seek Him 
rather where He may be found—with a room- 
mate, in the boarding-house or fraternity, in the 
conflict with the temptations of campus and class- 
room, and in the still places of the heart. Later 
on, too, our young instructors, when their view of 
the truth of God which we call science has been 
somewhat changed, may learn to see His glory 
both in the majestic sweep of the solar system and 
in the swirling perturbations of the atom. 
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Behind The T’eam—Or In Front 


By Heywood Broun 


HAVE never understood the widespread 
belief that a professor had only to wave 
a pink flag in a classroom to send out 
into the world a group of determined 
Communists. Take a cross section of 
the undergraduate body of any typical American 
university and you will find a group almost wholly 

conservative. 

And I am not speaking of politics alone. If 
Michael Arlen is not the most popular author at 
Cambridge he is at least the most widely read. 
New Haven alternates between Kipling and 
Tennyson as the favorite poet and John Barry- 
more is generally the favorite actor. The Ameri- 
can undergraduate almost invariably accepts popu- 
lar judgments. He doesn’t think much about 
politics one way or another, and he goes Repub- 
lican because that is the direction which the crowd 
takes. 

The college radical finds himself a lone and 
rather unpopular innovator entirely surrounded 
by Babbits. The codes of the colleges are far 
more rigorous than those which most of the stu- 
dents are likely to encounter in later life. Not 
radicalism but priggishness rides rampant in the 
American colleges. Tolerance and curiosity are 
late blooming plants in American life. 





John Reed, who died in Russia a flaming parti- 
san of the Communist cause, was my classmate. 
As a Harvard undergraduate he was wholly a con- 
ventional young fellow except for a few indications 
of that unusual literary ability which came later. 
In his social affiliations Reed was wholly orthodox. 
He belonged to exclusive clubs and his friends and 
companions were not those of the university pro- 
letariat. To be sure, the undergraduate proleta- 
riat is a rather craven body and follows very 
humbly the chosen leaders of the ruling class. 
As far as I know, John Reed took not the slightest 
interest in any radical movement until he had been 
two or three years out of college. It was no pro- 
fessor but Pancho Villa who first aroused in Reed 
a feeling for the romanticism of the radical move- 
ment. He was, I think, even at the end a senti- 


Snobbishness is not unknown beyond university 
cloisters, but I know of no other field in which it 
flourishes so abundantly. Contrary to the pat- 
tern of other countries, most Americans do their 
experimenting in middle age and beyond. Social- 


NOTE: The copyright of this article by Mr. Broun is owned 
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ism, for instance, is seldom a disease of adoles. 
cence hereabout. The naticnal practice is to get 
rich first and to become liberal afterward. 

I've heard a lot about the imagination and the 
vision of youth, but I must say I have not met it 
very frequently. All the talk about the younger 
generation annoys me profoundly, for they say 
again and again that it is wild and reckless, while 
its actual faults are stodginess and timidity. The 
fault lies in the thing we call college spirit. The 
undergraduate tradition is of regimentation. 
Football is the god of the undergraduate, and 
football is a jealous god. It demands unity of 
action and feeling from a large body of young- 
sters at the very time of life when they ought to 
be learning individuality. 

The man on the field submits faithfully to a 
hard and fast rule from trainers and coaches 
which would seem to him the grossest sort of 
tyranny if it were imposed by a professor. A 
man can question an instructor and argue with 
him, but when a coach lays down the law it is not 
the player’s business to reason why. 

The larger group which sits in the stands is not 
much better off. At a word from duly consti- 
tuted authority (symbolized by a man with a 
megaphone) two or three thousand human beings 
merge themselves into a single unit. When he 
indicates that “rah” is in order each last man Jack 
of the 2,000 says “rah.” And at another ap- 
pointed signal the supernumeraries raise handker- 
chiefs aloft and beat time so that the effect from 
across the field is that of a giant “Y” or “H” or 
— 

And all this is very pretty and entertaining, but 
I do believe that the ready and enthusiastic sur- 
render of personality into college patriotism is a 
false and pernicious practice. There was a fellow 
freshman once who seemed to me the greatest 
heretic unhanged. I asked him in November if 
he was going to New Haven to see the big game, 
and this was back in the days when Harvard 
often won. He said he wasn’t going, because he 
didn’t care much for football and he thought he 
would stay home and use the money to go into 
Boston and get drunk. 

I have never known since any such shudder of 
horror as came over me at these monstrous words. 
Judas and Benedict Arnold seemed upright and 
excellent as compared to this miscreant. When 
the rest of us were saying, “We want a touch- 
down!” or “Hold ’em!” he would be in Charlie 
Wirth’s drinking Culmbacher’! There on the 
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muddy gridiron in New Haven eleven men 
would fight for the honor of Harvard and this 
man would have no share in the victory. He 
refused to stand behind the team. 

| said nothing to the traitor at the time be- 
cause I lacked imagination to think of any epi- 
thet suitable to define his villainy. Of course 
I did not fear to call him anything I could lay 
my tongue to. A man so wholly bereft of loy- 
alty to the team would hardly have the courage 
to resent an insult. 

So I thought in those dim days of nineteen 
years ago. I wish that I’ could check up on him 
now. Unfortunately, I have forgotten his name, 
but I am certain that in some American com- 
munity he is making a brave and sturdy fight 
against Rotarianism. He has fought for un- 
popular causes and defends free speech.— And 
wherever he lives, or even though he had died, I 
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feel sure he picks his own spots for cheering and 
does not bark out his breath because some one in 
authority has signaled to him to put his heart and 
soul into nine “rahs.” 

The undergraduate is taught to stand behind 
the team. It isn’t until he gets out that he learns 
to stand in front of something. 


Two New Books 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Little, Brown. $2. 


What is the world coming to? Here is a novel 
by the English author who is at present most 
widely read in America, one whose new book is 
generally recognized as a certain “best-seller” — 
yet the hero eventuates as a street preacher! 
Manifest proof, if that were needed, of the grow- 
ing hunger among the generality of folk for some 
good word about religion. Mr. Hutchinson evi- 
dently possesses‘the quality so rare among modern 
novelists of real sensitiveness to the finer impulses 
and spiritual yearnings of his generation. Sim 
Paris is in his earlier development a type with 
which all of us are familiar—the perplexed, grop- 
ing, wondering figure of the post-war world. The 
fascination of the book is that this figure with 
which we are so familiar becomes one with which 
we are as yet rather unfamiliar—a person who 
discovers and accepts God’s purpose for himself 
and so knows what true fulfilment is. The liter- 
ary merits of the book are somewhat weakened by 
the fact that Mr. Hutchinson allows his situations 
to be determined too much by the moral which 
he wishes to point, and some will think it (as “If 
Winter Comes”) too sentimental. But by and 
large it is a notable achievement and marks its 
author as having a truer perception of the eternal 
qualities in art than have most of his con- 
temporaries. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY. By John God- 
frey Hill. Methodist Book Concern. 15 cents. 


Not in so small a volume (139 pages) have I 
found, in several years of reading, condensed 
and packed so much truth—and one could add, 
truth helpfully illuminated and made usable. Dr. 
Hill is chairman of the “U Y Board” at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. His spirit and 
scholarship are both appreciated by students East 
and West. In “Christianity for Today” he writes 
in clear, convincing style under twelve headings: 
Religion; the World; God; Man; Jesus; the Bible; 
the Church; the Kingdom; the Christian Way. 

Here are typical sentences: “Christianity is at 
once a life, a doctrine and an institution; but it 
is chiefly a way of life.”’ “The Church’s creed 
should remain no more fixed than the architecture 
of its buildings.” “Truth, beauty, courage, good- 
ness, sacrifice, and love never fail. They are 
bankable in the spiritual world.” And his re- 
marks about the Bible, commercialized amuse- 
ments and world peace are daring and prophetic. 

This inexpensive, fresh word about Jesus and 
his work will prove valuable to Sunday school 
teachers and discussion group leaders and would 
make an intensely appropriate Christmas gift. 
For example, look at this: “Thus, Jesus steps out 
of the entanglements of history and captures us 
of modern times with the living freshness of his 
personality.” 

GALE SEAMAN. 
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sure, but still irrevocably—the futility 
of idealism. He doesn’t arrive any- 
where: we do not arrive anywhere 
vith him. -It is as though we can not 
wrive. War to him is like the blood 
fowing from the ghastly wound of 
ittle Private Lewisohn. To his cry, 
“Oh, Captain Flagg, stop the bleeding, 
sir! Please stop the bleed'ng!” the 
captain has to say: “I can’t stop it, 
my boy,” and to the lieutenant: “Give 
him the necdle.” The pain at least is 
stopped. Stallings seems to tell us 
that war is like that, a ghastly, hell- 
sh, horrible wound in society, bleeding 
us white—but we can’t stop it. It’s 
“some damned kind of a religion with 
us.” We will “go back in when we're 
ordered in.” Weary as we are of it, 
sick at heart, knowing it to be of no 
purpose—still we will go in. 





And he is probably right. If there 
is war, We will go in; as individuals, 
as crowds, as nations. Even on the 
possibility of there being war, we 
maintain our armies and navies and 
perpetuate a system which we hate 
ind which violates every instinct in 
us except the “love of country” and 
the “love of glory,” without regard to 
its cost at all. And peace time 
will enlist and re-enlist on tht 
hope of retiring at thirty-five. 


sol- 
liers 


That being so, say a few quiet, very 
unheroic, prosaic, far-seeing men and 
vomen, there must be no orders given 
for us to go in. And to that end 
every effort of mind and heart must 
be bent. Not “What Price Glory” but 
“What Price No More War.” That is 
a task demanding speed, for events 
seem leading toward a war; not away 
from one. And intensity, for there 
are many distractions and by-paths to 
lure the modern Crusader. And 
vorld-wide outreach, for provincialism 
s the enemy of peace. And political, 
iry-as-dust methods, for great groups 
f men and women must be brought 
to work together. And everlasting 
patience, for there are centuries of 
nind-set to overcome. And _ uncon 
uerable optimism, for there will be 
itt'le enheartening on the way to 
achievement. And little enough thei: 
nly the satisfaction of knowing that 
Private Lewisohns will not gasp out 
their heart’s blood in stinking dug- 
uts on futile battlefields. 
| Perhaps that is all the encourage 
» ment we need, we who are interested 
n the souls and bodies and minds of 
| men—in life. To insure no more wa: 

a big enough task, and can be 
grasved in small enough sections, se 
that we can all get in on it. Thi- 
task seems to call for 
hich this generation has plenty; even 
ynical realists, but not futile ones. 


REGINALD BELL 


Stanford University. 
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Should a College Paper Have a Policy? 


I 

\ ‘HEN retiring and newly elected 

cd'tors of the daily papers of 
the schools in the “Big Ten Confer- 
ence” attended the annual convention 
of the Western Conference Editorial 
Association of the University of IIli- 
nois, the subject of editorial policies 
and content received a great deal of 
attention and discussion. The dele- 
gates to the convention represented 
the best college publications in the 
middle west, and brought into the dis- 
cussion their past experiences as well 
as their future plans. 

These meetings revealed the fact 
that few of the editors had adopted, 
or planned to adopt, a definite edi- 
torial policy for their respective pub- 
lications. In some cases the manag- 
ing editor or editor-in-chief wrote the 
editorials, in others the staff was 
graced with an editorial writer, and 
in still others the editorials were 
treated by any one seeking an as- 
signment. An evident lack of organ- 
ization and system was _ noticeable. 
Strange as it may seem, most of our 
leading middle west college newspa- 
pers were groping in the dark, trying 
to pursue an effective editorial policy 
without having any definite ideal or 
accomplishment in view. 

At the beginning of the school 
year an editorial board should be ap- 
pointed and this board should assist 
in selecting the planks for the plat- 
form. Each member should be as- 
signed one issue on which to secure 
facts, and to outline a systematic de- 
velopment. Thus the editorial board 
will have certain definite accomplish- 
ments toward which to strive for the 
betterment of the university com- 
munity. This is the plan followed at 
the University of Minnesota. 

CHESTER |). SALTER. 
University of Minnesota. 


II 


\ OODROW Wilson, speaking be- 
fore a Phi Beta Kappa banquet at 
Yale, said, “The object of a univer- 
sity is intellect.” A college newspa- 
per which did not entertain a similar 
spirit as its ultimate objective would 
indeed fail in its purpose, I say ulti- 
mate objective, for its immediate aim 
should be accurate information. 
There are three factors that should 
be emphasized in an editorial policy; 
namely, the stimulation of. thought, 
the leading and guiding of thought, 
and an unprejudiced critical attitude. 
They should be concentrated, for if 
they are expressed in a colorless, dif- 
fusive fashion the policy will fail in 
its purpose. Gladstone once 
asked what he considered pa a- 


was 
the 





mount reason for his success in life. 
He answered in one word—concentra- 
tion. 

Why stimulate thinking? I have 
heard students confess that the great- 
est stigma in undergraduate life is 
unwillingness to think. It is merely 
a lethargic attitude. More than once, 
however, I have seen the undergradu- 
ate world stirred from its complacent 
somnolence. In one of the instances 
to which I refer the instrument which 
aroused the undergraduate mind was 
a startling editorial. It was an hon- 
est and fair criticism of a cherished 
social tradition. It precipitated or- 
iginal thought on the part of a great 
many and in that end alone accom- 
plished a great purpose. Editorials 
are written to influence; their first 
prerequisite is to provoke thought. 

Leaders of thought are as impor- 
tant as leaders of men. College jour- 
nalism ah s been described as possess- 
ing unbounded freedom, individuality 
and enthusiasm. But what good are 
these delightful characteristics unless 
their power can be employed for a 
purpose? Energy at random can ac- 
complish nothing. A university presi- 
dent is a leader, he guides the des- 
tinies of the administration and de- 
fines its policies; but the faculty oft- 
entimes do not know where they are 


going; neither do the undergradu- 
ates. That is why the college news- 


paper should take the leadership and 
act in a capacity similar to the presi- 
dent’s. 

As an unbiased critic the editorial 
board should reflect honest thinking. 
The personal convictions of these 
members of the board should be sup- 
pressed and subordinated to unpreju- 
diced judgment. Analysis of existing 
conditions, events, ard circumstance 
should be made by a disinterested ob- 
server whose vision is not distorted 
by personal views. A definite stand 
shuuld be taken on all vital problems. 
Are the existing social systems which 
we have today an asset or a liability 
to our university life? Are frater- 
nities a success? Do we observe class 
and racial distinctions on our cam- 
puses? Should we worship the ideal 
of the “big man” and make that our 
goal in our college career? Are extra- 
-curriculum activities over-stressed? 
Why do we come to college? 

Frank decisions must be made on 
all such pertinent questions. To 
straddle, circumvent, or postpone defi- 
nite convictions on the problems that 
confront us is nothing more than an 
admission of weakness and that means 
failure. 


BENJ. E. LIPPINCOTT. 
Yale. 
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The World Court 


ae | ORLD COURT” is a phrase 

which has been echoing and 
re-echoing this past month on the 
college campuses of the nation from 
Maine to California and from Tacoma 
to Tallahassee. To more college stu- 
dents than can be numbered or esti- 
mated, the World Court has ceased 
to be merely a phrase and has become 
an intelligible and vital reality in the 
world’s life, while the question of 
America’s relation to it has become 
an issue of tremendous importance 
for this nation and for its leaders of 
the coming generation. 

If there were those at Lake Forest 
who viewed skeptically the C. C. A.’s 
action in voting to raise a _ special 
budget and call a special staff to di- 
rect a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tion on the World Court issue before 
the opening of the Senate debate in 
December, their doubts must have 
been laid at rest by the spontaneous 
response of students the country over. 
It seems that the live and intelligent 
elements in our student population 
were only awaiting some spark to set 
them off on a project of real interna- 
tional study and thinking; the C. C. A. 
action furnished the spark. 

Here are some of the high spots in 
the first month of the World Court 
emphasis: 


Organization. A national commit- 
tee representing every section of the 


country has been formed in New 
York with Corliss Lamont, Harvard 
Law School, as chairman and Mar- 


garet Dale, University of Kansas, as 
Vice-Chairman. Every region and 
many states have special World Court 
Committees of some kind and then on 
hundreds of campuses dotted across 
the country joint World Court Com- 
mittees have been formed to direct the 
local campaigns. 


Basis. Throughout it is a C. C. A. 
project—men and women working 
jointly with no prejudices with regard 
to either sex or race. An outstand 
ing feature has been the decision of 
the Southern World Court Committee 
that no conferences wou!'d be held in 
the South where negro and white stu- 
dents could not join together. Some 
01 the conferences which have result- 
ed have been epoch-making. 

Conferences. Across the nation 
there have been held a series of over 
thirty week-end conferences for the 
primary consideration of the World 
Court. Into these have been drawn 
for two days of intensive considera- 
tion and discussion carefully selected 
student leaders from the colleges in 
the area. From these have emanated 
the local campus programs. Into 


ten more conferences already planned, 
a vigorous World Court note has been 
inserted. 

Speakers. More than a _ dozen 
speakers are giving from one week to 
three months for special appointments 
in the colleges. The list includes, 
former Governor Sweet of Colorado; 
Raymond B. Fosdick; Kirby Page; 
Ivy L. Lee; Mrs. Laura Puffer Mor- 
gan; Alden G. Alley; George Collins; 
Nevin Sayre; Harry Holmes and 
others. Dozens of other speakers of 
national prominence are being used 
for individual appointments. 

Literature. Within the first month 
more than 50,000 copies of the very 
best literature available on the World 
Court question had gone out to the 
colleges. Before December 17th this 
distribution will be more than doubled. 
The national committee has issued 
under its own imprint a total edition 
of 65,000 copies of four pamphlets 
particularly adapted for student use, 
including Kirby Page’s book, “An 
American Peace Policy.” 

Cooperation. The C. C. A.’s plan 
from the very outset has had the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the leaders 
of all the peace movements of the 
country. Six college presidents have 
united to write a letter to faculty peo- 
ple commending the campaign and 
bespeaking full cooperation for it. 
Veteran peace organizations are giv- 
ing generously of the time of their 
speakers and secretaries, literature, 
ete. 

The College Press. A series of six 
articles on every aspect of the ques- 
tion by men of national prominence, 
printed first in the Yale “News,” is 
being syndicated to college papers 
throughout the country and published 
simultaneously in the collegiate press. 
The writers include John W. Davis; 
Hamilton Holt; Professor Manley 
Hudson of Harvard; Governor Wil- 
liam E. Sweet; Professors Irving 
Fisher and Borchard of Yale. 

Poll. Under the joint auspices of 
the New Student and the C. C. A.’s 
World Court Committee a nation-wide 
poll of the colleges will be conducted 
the first week of December. Every 
student will have an opportunity to 
vote for one of four proposals—U. S. 
participation in the Court with the 
Coolidge reservations; the Harmony 
Peace Plan; the “Borah terms”; non- 
participation by the United States. 

A National Intercollegiate Congress 
—at Princeton, N. J., December 11-12 
(see adjoining column). 

The Friendship Fund and _ the 
Longer View. One of the gratifying 
aspects both of the conference pro- 
grams and the campus plans has been 


The Intercolleg an 


the close integration of the World 
Court emphasis and the Stucent 
Friendship Fund. They are part and 
parcel of the same basic interest and 
the same objective. Both are merely 
phases of that larger enterprise of 
creating in the consciousness of the 
students of the United States a vision 
of the World-Wide Fellowship of the 
Loyal and then of creating in the life 
of the world the reality of which that 
vision is the prototype. In other 
words, Friendship Fund and World 
Court alike are specific projects in the 
larger program of the C. C. A.’s 
Christian World Education Commit- 
tee. Throughout the campaign the 
ultimate objective rather than ine im- 
mediate objective has been majored— 
“to arouse the students of the United 
States to a more intelligent interest 
in, and effective influence upon, the 
determination of the foreign policy of 
the United States.” 

Said Professor 
Yale, “The C. C. 


Irving Fisher of 
A.’s plan promises 


to be the most important step yet 
taken toward getting the United 
States into the World Court.” Said 


Newton D. Baker: “I hope you will 
permit me to express my enthusiastic 
approval. The duty of leadership be- 
longs to the academic and religious 
groups of the country. We now have 
a chance to demonstrate a great and 
wholesome truth that the colleges of 
the country do count for wise and ra- 
tional things and I hope the demon- 
stration will be complete. These con- 
ferences will help to make it so.” 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
NATIONAL COLLEGI- 
ATE WORLD COURT 
CONFERENCE 
Princeton, December 11-12 


THE 


pee proposal for a national inter- 
collegiate World Court discussion 
conference at the close of the C. C. A.’s 
campaign to summarize the results of 
the autumn’s thought, came from 
the Princeton University Senior Coun- 
cil. Princeton is accordingly acting 
as host to the conference. The execu- 
tive direction is in the hands of a 
committee of fifteen representing both 
races and every region of the country. 
Lewis Fox, Princeton ’26, is chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

The conference will be in the nature 
of a collegiate congress. Every col- 
lege, university and normal school of 
the nation is entitled to send one dele- 
gate. Those for whom geographical 
difficulties make it impossible to send 
an undergraduate are urged to ap- 
point a recent alumnus within reach 
of Princeton as their official repre- 
sentative. The delegates should come 
with the results of the straw vote 
and any resolutions or other action on 
the World Court question taken on 
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their campus to present to the confer- 
ence. Each college represented will 
cast one vote. The gross results of 
the poll throughout the country will 
be tabulated and announced at the 
same time. 

The conference opens Friday eve- 
ning, December 11, with addresses on 
both sides of the World Court issue. 
Saturday morning will be given over 
to round table discussions under stu- 
dent chairmanship with the help of a 
group of prominent professors and 
authorities on international affairs. 
The afternoon session will be a forum 
discussion by the whole conference 
and in the evening the results of the 
conference will be summarized. 

Those who have already accepted 
invitations to help in the leadership 
include John W. Davis; Raymond B. 
Fosdick; Dr. George E. Vincent and 
Professor Manley E. Hudson. Others 
invited are Elihu Root, Charles E. 
Hughes, Senator William E. Borah, 
John Bassett Moore and George W. 
Wickersham. 


Kansas State 
Conferences on 
International Relations 


N a pouring rain student delegates 

from nearly all of the seventeen 
Kansas colleges literally slid over the 
gumbo roads to the conferences on In- 
ternational Friendship held the week- 
end of Octeber 23, one at McPherson 
College and the other at Kansas Uni- 
versity. The purpose of these con- 
ferences was to discuss the whole pro- 
gram of Christian World Education 
on the college campus with special 


emphasis on the World Court issue 
and Student Friendship. Kirby Page 
was able to be at both conferences 


and did splendid work in visualizing 
to the students the whole need of a 
new internationalism and the special 
significance of the World Court. 

The Student Friendship Fund was 
closely integrated with this interest. 
The “Pilgrims of Friendship” and 
others who had been in Europe re- 
cently and had observed the S. F. F. 
at work spoke of the great responsi- 
bility the American students carry in 
relation to European students and 
showed the importance of our shoulder- 
ing a generous share of this responsi- 
bility. Students were surprised to 
hear that our money given for relief 
in the past years had helped build up 
a new international spirit that is 
unique and of great importance 
socially and politically. 

At each conference a_resvluticn 
Was drawn up expressing the deter- 
mination of the delegates to do all 
possible to overcome the apathy of 
students on the campus and create 
tublic opinion that the United States 
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CABINET OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY (St. Louis) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Proving that even in the busy life of an embryo doctor there is a place 
for the life of the spirit. 


should enter the World Court. An- 
other resolution recommended con- 
tinued participation in the Student 


Friendship Fund, the campaigns to 
be based on thorough education re- 
garding the purpose and implications 
of each item of the friendship budget. 
These sound well on paper. It re- 
mains to be seen what will come forth. 
But having seenthe earnestness and 
sincere purpose of the students who 
made these resolutions, we have every 
reason to believe that reality will 
come forth in the very best way that 
we know how to bring it. 
Kans. State. Agri. LOIS WILDY. 


Progress With The 
Friendship Fund 


\ TORD from the Pacific Coast tells 

of some definite work being done 
in the colleges of Southern California 
by the Friendship Committee. They 
have set goals for twenty-one cam- 
puses and have plans for a real pro- 
gram of education as a foundation for 
the giving as well as for further fel- 
lowship. 

Fay Campbell telephones that Yale 
included $4,000 in her Chest, with a 
check for the first thousand to be paid 
in early November. 

Ray Purdy says Princeton under- 
writes $4,000 for the Friendship Fund. 
Their campaign closed last week and 
they went over the top on their Chest. 

The action of the C. C. A. at Lake 
Forest in picking up an even half 
dozen perfectly splendid “gestures in 
the student world” and coordinating 
them in a single program of World 
Friendship promises to be both wise 
and historic. Such a program natur- 
ally appeals to our American stu- 
dents. They can visualize themselves 
actually getting somewhere in inter- 
national and racial problems. When 
this program gets going it will prob- 
ably strengthen the whole missionary 
outreach more than anything the stu- 





dents have done since the organization 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Probably the most significant fact 
which has yet come to our attention 
has been the action of the Southern 
Regional Councils, both men and 
women, when they voted unanimously 
to set for themselves a goal of $12,- 
500 instead of the goal of $7,500 
which had been proposed. This greater 
endeavor was really representative of 
the spirit and enthusiasm of both stu- 
dents and secretaries. 


A Tri-State Experiment 


in Race Relationships 
MMEDIATELY following the In- 


diarapolis Convention some _ stu- 
dents in Delaware, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, principally stu- 
dents of Johns Hopkins, resolved to 
“try out” some principles of Jesus in 
regard to students of institutions in 
the states named above. A meeting 
was called with representatives from 
the tri-state area consisting of both 
white and colored students—men and 
women. In this first meeting it was 
resolved to hold from time to time 
conferences and institutes touching 
the lives of the men and women in 
the field. Moreover, it was decided 
and resolved in this first meeting, 
that whenever the various races who 
held membership in this conference 
were called together it would always 
be in a place and under circumstances 
which would permit the “Way of Je- 
sus” to be practiced as completely as 
possible. And so the idea has grown 
and the fellowship has increased to 
the point that the recent Bruce Curry 
Bible Institute at the Friends Meet- 
ing House in Baltimore, for three 
days, found sixty-odd students, fif- 
teen of whom were colored, sitting 
in fellowship, trying together to “re- 
discover” the Way of Jesus for them- 
selves among this “ontoward gener- 
ation.” W. C. CRAVER 











THE MICHIGAN ‘FRESHMAN 
RENDEZVOUS’ 


N innovation in the work of the 

Student Christian Assoc‘ation this 
fall at the University of M chigan was 
the “Freshman Rendezvous.” Late in 
the summer seventy-five men, chosen 
from the list of those who had s‘gni- 
fied their intention of entering school 
in the fall, were invited to attend the 
freshman camp. They represented, 
as far as it was possible to determine 
from the available data, students who 
had distinguished themselves in some 
branch of activity during their high 
school careers. About forty re- 
sponded, on September 16-18. 

During the three days at camp the 
men heard some of the best speakers 
of the university faculty and student 
body. At evening campfire and in the 
daily meetings questions of vital im- 
portance to the new student were dis- 
cussed. 

The men who attended have since 
formed the nucleus for the S. C. A. 
work throughout the whole class, and 
those who had charge are enthusiastic 
over the results. Plans are already 
under way for making the Rendezvous 
more extensive next fall. It 1s 
planned to hold it the week before 
registration, making it easier for the 
facu'ty members to attend, as many of 
them are busy during the week of en- 
rollment. The earlier date will also 
make it possible for the freshmen to 
receive some instruction as to the 
methcds employed in admitting new 
students. 

One freshman gives his impressions 
of the Rendezvous: “The new stu- 
dent has, of course, numerous ques- 
tions and problems which have to be 
sett'cd some time during his course. 
In the camp discussion groups these 
problems are conside:ed before th« 
time when his school work, which de- 
serves most of his time, commences. 

“The Michigan Rendezvous is or- 
ganized with discussions as the main 
purpose. The fellows suggest topics 
which are questions in their minds and 


vith those suggested by the leader 
very useful material is quickly 
brought to hand. Other campus 


1eaders and members of the faculty 
are generally present with actual ex 
perience and advice to add. Every 
one feels quite free to talk and the 
result is that the freshman emerges 
vith definite ideas as to how he will 
meet these numerous problems. 
“Perhaps the finest and most last 
ng influence of the Freshman Rendez- 
vous consists in the friendships 
formed. The gathering is a great 
medium for the formation of really 





Capturing The Freshman 


worthwhile friends which are one of 
the most valuable acquirements in 
life” 

RENSIS LIKERT. 
Michigan 


THE PURDUE 


YURDUE University imaugurated in 
September its first freshman 
camp. Seventy members of the in- 
coming class gathered from all points 
of the compass at a beautiful spot on 
a bank high above the Tippecanoe 
River where the State Y. M. C. A. 
has recently built a camp with frame 


CAMP 


tent accommodations for a hundred 
men. This gathering was by no 
means accidental, but the result of 


work throughout the summer by the 
secretary of the Purdue Association, 


R. H. Silverthorn. So well was the 
canvas made that the heads of the 
various schools at Purdue’ were 


called upon to answer many inquiries 
regarding the camp. 

From the first a spirit of fellowship 
and good will pervaded. After supper 
on the first night the boys assembled 
around the council fire on the hill to 
pay tribute to the fine character of 
the red man for whom the camp was 
named, Tecumseh. feveille at six 
each morning was followed by setting 
up exercises in pajamas. The men 
formed two long rows in front of the 
tents and were led by our basket ball 
captain, Spradling. A rush was made 
for the river “raw.” At 6:30 every 
man, clothed and in his right mind, 
feeling like a fighting cock, picked a 
nook in the woods for a half hour of 
Bible study before breakfast. One 
man from each table of twelve served 
the food and two men washed dishes 
afterward. 

In the outdoor chapel in the woods 
came an address by a qualified man on 
a subject of vital interest to the new 
men. Following this was an hour of 
Bible study for help on the problems 
confronting them, conducted by Dr. 
Graves. The next hour was spent by 
each tent group in a little circle in 
the woods discussing the morning’s 
meetings under the leadership of an 
upper-classman or a member of the 
faculty. A half hour’s swim under a 
guard of three life savers preceded 
and prepared all for dinner. The 
afterroon was devoted to athletics 
directed by Captain Spradling. The 
evening social hour, with its stunts 
and songs, will not be forgotten, nor 
the camp fire address of the following 
hour by leading men. 


those who contributed to 
of the venture, besides 
Mr. Silverthorn, were Messrs. Chap- 
man and Mendenhall of the State 


Among 
the success 
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Ym G As 


A. J. Elliott and Ih 
Kallenberg, National Y. M. ©. 4 
secretaries; two student pastors fron 
Lafayette and five members of the 
Purdue faculty. 

Personal testimony by the boys 
‘alls it four happy, helpful days and 
a well-spent $5.50. Plans are under 
way to continue on a large scale next 
year. 

R. S. GRISWOLD. 


Purdue. 





BRUCE CURRY IN BOSTON 
| URING the week-end of Octobe: 

23. B-uce Curry conducted in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bostor 
a leaders’ Bible discussion group 
This meeting was similar to others 
led by Mr. Curry in various sections 
of the country. He gave with mate! 
less clearness and force the messag 
that Jesus has for us today. 

The first evening Mr. Curry outline 
the necessity for a return to the r 
ligion of Jesus and presented the chai 
lenge of Jesus to Life at Its Bes 
The result of the foot-noting proces 
of explanation that has been in pra 
tice has tended to water down the me: 
sage of Christ; Mr. Curry 
how Jesus attacked this feature of! 
Judaism. Then followed a d‘scussio 
on whether we could really take Jesu: 
seriously and apply his teachings t 
day. Mr. Curry showed the difficu- 
ties that beset Jesus as he started his 
mission of proclaiming the Kingdon 
Under Mr. Curry’s gu‘dance a 1 
radiance came to the first chapter 
St. Mark. 

On Saturday morning the g 
studied chapter four of St. Ma 
They penctrated deeply into the situ 
ation that confronted Jesus; that 
the threats of ecclesiastical and polit 
cal authorities combined with the no! 
too serious crowd which gathered t 
hear his message. The necessity fo 
the Master to sift from this 
few who would bear the respons 'billt 
of spreadirg the good news was a tr 
mendous task, for such a band mu*' 
be trained® and made to understa! 
great truths. 


> howe 


e' 


mob 


Saturday night and Sunday morn 
ing were spent in going over the Ser 
mon on the Mount, with frequent dis 
cussion of the standards uttered an 


their practicality today. The last ses 
sion was used to discuss ways an 
means of carrying on such a_ work 
throughout each college. The series 


closed with a convincing demonstratior 
group dealing with the question: Wh: 
are those who know about the Mas 
ter still uncertain, waiting, and ev 
hostile to his message? 


WILLIAM CLEVELAND HICKS 
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The Field Councils lakes Action 


New England 

DISCOVERY was made at the 
l Joston meeting (October 9-11). 
Every man from the twenty-eight in 
stitutions represented discovered that 
the New England Field Council is no 
longer a machine turning out a grist 
of business—-a_ glorified committee- 
meeting which must get its work don 
with the greatest possible speed; they 
discoveied that it has found itself a 
an ongoing movement of student 
Christian men united in a great ad 
venture to make the will of Christ 
effective on every New England cam 
pus. Wwe were the guests of the hos- 
pitable Technology Christian Associa 
tion and Hevrick House of the Mount 
Vernon Church 

We discovered that we are becom 
ing a Uiuusud movement. The request 
of a group representing the theologi 
cal sesminaries that each seminary be 
given direct representation on the 
Council, as the colleges are now re- 
presented (there are no state councils 
in New England), was g.adly granted. 
Why not? After all, the seminary 
men are just a year or two away from 
colkkge men. 

More evidence of unity of purpos 
and action was the urgent request of 
representatives of ,the preparatory 
schools that two or three masters be 
added to the Council to coord nate the 
interests of the preparatory 
with those of the colleges and semi 
naries, and to keep us rem’/nded of our 
opportunity and the responsibility we 
have for the boys who will soon tak: 
our »laces in college. 


schoo! 


There was business to be transacted, 
lots of it. Not the least importanf 
was the decision of the Counc'] to get 
squarely behind our finance com- 
mittee in raising the budget for the 
New England student work. As was 
he case last year, all solicitation 
from the Associations for support of 
the home work and fore'gn work bud 
gets are to be made by the Council’: 
own finance committee, of which Wal- 
lie Ross of Tech is chairman. 

On Sunday the women of the Maqu 
Council and representatives from the 
Silver Bay Council met with us ir 
morning and afternoon sessions, ad- 
journing for services at the Mount 
Vernon Church and for dinner at 
Tech. 

Three important decisions 
made in these joint sessions. Because 
of the growing demand for permission 
to send larger delegations to the Mid 
Winter joint Conference on the Chris 
tian Way of Life, it was decided to 


were 


keep the attendance at the all-New 
England conference down to a total of 
125 students, and to hold three addi- 
tional joint conferences of a similar 
nature, one in Maine, one in the 
greater Boston area, and a third in 
the Connecticut Valley. 

A second decision was to conduct a 
consistent program of Christian World 
Education, a part of which will be the 
raising of $30,000 for the Student 
Friendship Fund We were honered 
in having with us Conrad Hoffman, 
Europe’s greatly beloved head of the 
European Student Relief. 

We decided also to carry on a vig 
orous World Court campaign, culmi- 
nating in two conferences, December 
4-6, one in Boston and the other in the 
Connecticut Valley. 

Boston was more than a business 
meeting. It was a spiritual experi- 
ence. The messages of Porter, Culve: 
and Leslie Blanchard each contributed 
to this experience; but we shall not 
forget the man in the chair, Sewal! 
Emerson, who handled the 
not as an executive who must get the 
business over with the greatest possi- 
ble disnatch, but as one who treated 
every item on the agenda as a part of 
our Father’s business, to deal 
which was a happy privilege. 


sessions 


with 


A Southern Commission 
On “Pushing” 

f owe old Ford bus was roaring and 

snorting in its effort to negotiate 
the hills with its load of members of 
the Regional Council. They were on 
their way to town after the three 
days meeting at camp seventeen miles 
from Atlanta. Every time the Ford 
struck a rise in the road, the whole 
gang fel! out and helned push the bus 
up the hill. 

“T have appointed Henson the chaii 
man of a permanent commission on 
‘pushing,’ said George Smith of 
Emory. the Council Chairman, as he 
dropped out of the bus and climbed 
into a regular car which was passing 
A permanent commission on pushing 
was certainly necessary for the bus: 
but no such commission was thought 
of before the Council was on its way 
home. 

This was the first meeting for sev- 
eral of the Council members. In a 
few hours they were acquainted with 
each other and the Council began to 
generate the power which soon made 
it a real self-starter. “A _ fellow 
worker,” said an older revresentative, 
“told me the other day that this talk 
about students making their own con- 
ference program and helping in the 


formation of the policies, is all the 
bunk. He said that the secretaries 
tell them what to do and then sit be- 
hind the scenes and pull the strings. 
I certainly know better now and am 
prepared to tell my friends with con- 
viction.” 

Three commissions comprising all 
the members; seven committees com 
prising all the members again; ple- 
nary sessions and group sessions left 
only a minimum of time for recrea- 
tion, but the work itself was a recre- 
ation. Four high spots in the pro- 
gram, and a fourth, characterized 
this meeting and bid fair to make it 
epochal: 

First, after a brief presentation of 
the World Friendship Program by 
Ray Legate and a commission session 
on that question, the plenary session 
decided: (1) that the task proposed 
in the W. F. P. is “ours” and we are 
going to assume it; (2) that the sug 
gested $7,500 unworthily represents 
the interest of southern students. Wes 
propose to make $12,500 our minimum 
share this year. 

Second, the world issues, though re 
ceiving much emphasis this autumn, 
are only an extra, and the regular 
work—especially that of training Bi- 
ble leaders and stimulating the Bruce 
Curry approach and method—must 
not only be kept going but must be 
intensified. A committee representing 
each state met and made plans for a 
training conference of leaders within 
reach of every Association in the re 
gion. 

Third, the World Court Education 
and World Friendship Programs ne 
cessitate joint action between all 
southern students, white and colored, 
men and women. The three fraternal 
delegatcs from the Y. W. C. A., by 
their contribution, brought to our at- 
tention the enrichment of our thought 
possible by such cooperation. But the 
women’s council is interracial, so the 
Council frankly faced up to the im 
plications. Instructions were issued 
to the chairman and executive secre- 
tary to invite the Y. W. and the col 
ored student committee to designate 
similar officers to meet our 
with the purpose of 
gional C. C. A. 

Fourth, the World Court Commis 
sion did some preliminary work, and 
on Sunday some professors, the wom- 
en and colored men came in. The 
Council and joint World Court Com- 
mittee left Sunday afternoon, square 
ly under the whole load. 

To be a member of the “Permanent 
Commission on Pushing,” the last 
commission appointed will become a 


officers 
forming a re 
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vain honor if the spirit of the days 
at the Council session carries over 
throughout the year into the states 
from which the members came. 

J. W. BERGTHOLD. 


Middle Atlantic 


HE Student Council of the Middle 
Atlantic Field met at Harris- 
burg, Pa., October 9-11. 

Especially worthy of mention were 
the discussions on the Friendship 
Fund, the World Court and the Silver 
Bay Summer Conference. Conrad 
Hoffmann described the changes in 
the student situation in Europe and 
explained the values for our Move- 
ment in the new appeal of the Friend- 
ship Fund—an appeal which contrasts 
International Student Service with 
the older appeal to supply physical 
relief. The Council assumed respon- 
sibility for securing the money as- 
signed to the Middle Atlantic area and 
each district within the area assumed 
a quota, 

The discussions on the World Court 
were guided by Roy Veatch of the 
World Court Committee and resulted 
in the decision of the Council to hold 
a series of conferences in various 
parts of the field on the World Court. 
The Y. M. C. A. Council of Eagles- 
mere met in Harrisburg at the same 
time and formed one group with the 
Y. M. C. A. Council to consider our 
common responsibility for the Friend- 
ship Fund and the World Court. In 
each instance the plans that were 
made represent the united opinion of 
the two Movements. 

A significant feature was the Coun- 
cil’s determination to inaugurate a 
series of studies. The following 
themes were chosen: 

The Coal Mining Situation in West Vir- 

ginia 

The responsibility of Christian students in 
view of whatever facts may be dis- 
covered 

Curriculum Bible teaching—is it dynamic? 
If not, how can it be made so? 

Life Work Guidance—Just what responsi- 
bility for this important task devolves 
upon the Student Association? 

The Race Question, with special reference 
to the question of what Christian college 
men should do about it. 

With one exception, college Associ- 
ations were asked to assume definite 
responsibility for these studies and to 
report their findings at the Silver Bay 
Conference. 

The program for the Silver Bay 
Summer Conference was studied with 
great care and considerable revisions 
will be made in the plan heretofore 
adhered to involving a simplification 
of the program and concentration on 
a smaller number of major issues. 

The meeting was also noteworthy 
because it was the first in which 
colored students sat as full members 
of the council. fe # 








The Volunteer Group Should Be 
Without Organization 
Consciousness 


F any volunteer group allows itself 

to become an organization on the 
campus or regards itself as a unit of 
an organization or allows itself to be 
so regarded; or wholly denying the 
form of organization, strives for, as- 
sumes or exercises the power thereof, 
it at once does violence to another 
basic principle of the Movement. 
When a student joins a volunteer 
group he does not draw apart from 
his fellow students, nor withdraw his 
support or loyalty in the least from 
his Church and the religious organ- 
izations of his campus of which he is 
a member. Rather, having assumed 
definite responsibilities as a volunteer, 
he throws himself more ardently into 
Church and Association activities, re 
garding these as the most natural and 
effective channels or agencies through 
which to express and realize his four 
fold purpose. 

Mere membership in the group, 
therefore, should never mean with- 
drawal from any worthwhile campus 
activity or organization. On the 
other hand it should result in a more 
dynamic expression of life through 
these convenient channels. Occasion- 
ally one hears of difficulties in rela- 
tionship between activities of the vol- 
unteer group and religious organiza- 
tions on the campus, or of definite re 
sponsibilities to be given to or as- 
sumed by the volunteer group, or of 
the appointment of a representative 
from the volunteer group on some 
committee, or of the list of college or- 
ganizations or of the desirability of 
volunteers cooperating as an organiz- 
ation with student religious organiza- 
tions in student conferences. These 
all are inconsistent with the spirit 
and purpose of the Movement. Not 
until we die unto ourselves as a group 
and live unto others, expressing our 
religious and missionary enthusiasm 
through the religious organizations 
of our campus, do we become real mis- 
sionaries and stand a fair chance of 
realizing our fourfold purpose as in- 
dividuals and as a Movement.—Stv- 
DENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT BULLETIN 


The Intercollegian 


S. C.’s Bible Program 

fMHE Universitiy of South Carolina 

is putting on a successful Bible 
class program for this year. ‘The 
course deals with Christian Funda- 
mentals and has been arranged 
through the help of a group of local 
pastors. The subjects are outlined on 
the basis of the relationships in the 
Christian Life, to God and man, thc 
idea being to keep the discussions out 
of the metaphysical and down into the 
personal lives of the men. 

A unique feature is thatthe Bible 
class program is coordinated with the 
religious meetings of the association. 
Every Sunday night a speaker makes 
an address on the subject which will 
be discussed the following week in the 
classes. 

At the time of writing there are 
thirty classes meeting on the campus 
enrolling 400 students, or about sev 
enty-five per cent of those who room 
at the university. The committee 
hopes that every man on the campu: 
will be enrolled by the end of the 
series. The leaders have a coaching 
class every Monday night. 

In order to assure a good start for 
the groups, all the leaders were car- 
ried off on a retreat at the opening of 
school and made a thorough study of 
methods of Bible class leading, fol- 
lowing the Bruce Curry method. 


R. G. BELL 
Univ. of S. C. 





The Hour Glass Club 
4 he following list of books has been 
secured from one State Student 
Secretary as his reading accomplish- 
ment for October. Has any one a 
more admirable list to his credit? 


LIFE OF HENRY B. WRIGHT. George 
Stewart. 
BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA: Mahat- 


ma Gandhi. R. M. Gray. 
IDEALS AND REALITIES IN EUROPE. 
Margaret Wrong. 
THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. 
Hodgkin. 
PERSONAL EVANGELISM AMONG STU- 
DENTS. Stewart—Wright. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. 


Henry 





‘45 OOKS that Appeal to Hour 
Glass Members,” is the title 
under which is listed the books that 
the Club members recommend to their 
friends. A wide range is covered, the 
books falling under the following sub- 
heads: Education; Biography; Nov- 
els; Religion; Christian Society; The 
Bible; The World’s Religions; Gen- 
eral. The titles are accompanied by 
crisp summaries certainly calculated 
to whet the appetite. 

Secure from F. P. Miller, Room 
706, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Students of the World 


The student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are the American units of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college men and 
women, including twenty-eight national movements with a membership of ap- 
proximately three hundred thousand. The news in this section is in part secured 
from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from these 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


GERMAN STUDENTS REPAY 


R. SCHAIRER, Secretary of the 

Wirtschaftshilfe der Deutschen 
Studentenschaft, has been in the 
United States for several weeks in 
the interests of the German Student 
Movement. He has been the person 
in Germany who has had the direction 
of disbursing the European student 
relief funds made available for the 
German universities. 

At a luncheon given in New York 
by the C. C. A. on October 6, Dr. 
Schairer and Conrad Hoffmann were 
the two speakers. Dr. Schairer brings 
with him the deep appreciation of the 
German students for the help Ameri- 
can students have given them since 
the war and the news that as a token 
of this the National Assembly of the 
German Students’ Union has decided 
to turn back to International Student 
Service a sum equal to the amount 
made available to them. Several 
thousand dollars of this have already 
been paid. 

Dr. Schairer is convinced that there 
is a new spirit of international good 
will among German students which 
has been made possible by European 
Student Relief and which is a pledge 
of increasing cooperation between the 
nations. 





THE RUSSIAN CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT OUTSIDE 
RUSSIA 
¥ September, more than 100 stu- 

dents and guests gathered at Hop- 
ovo, Serbia, from London, Paris, 
Prague, Berlin, Brno, Zagreb, Sofia 
and Belgrade, as well as some Serbian 
and Bulgarian delegates. A great 
event was the presence of Metropoli- 
tan Anthony as honorary chairman. 
Two Serbian bishops and several Serb- 
ian priests brought to the Russians 
the message of their Slavonic sister 
church. The group met in the Monas- 
tery of Hopovo near Novy Sad on the 
Danube. The Monastery is some four 
hundred years old. The buildings are 
hidden in a little valley surrounded by 
woods, orchards, vineyards and sweet- 
corn fields. It is difficult to describe 
the extraordinary peace which reigns 
here. Nobody can escape its effects; 
the spirit of the conference was de- 
termined by it. 





REINHOLD SCHAIRER 


CHINA 


RTHUR RUGH of the Association 

in China sends to a friend this 
interesting comment upon the situa- 
tion there: 

The country is excited and will 
probably remain so for some time. 
There are several causes. Suppose 
America had for decades been ex- 
ploited by Germany, Mexico and 
everybody else, appropriating her re- 
sources and telling how much customs 
we might charge. Suppose the press 
of the world and all travelers in 
America assumed that we were an 
inferior race, habitually referred to us 
as such and treated us accordingly. 
Suppose our Government in Washing- 
ton were a joke and some self-ap- 
pointed militarists, many of them ex- 
bandits, were controlling the country. 
Suppose Russia were as near to us as 
Canada is and that Russia carried on 
unhindered an extensive campaign of 
Bolshevism from Maine to Galveston, 
and then suppose that the forces that 
strive for reform and redress were 
chiefly led by high school boys and 
labor unions. There would probably 
be large headlines in your daily morn- 
ing paper. So China is excited and 
will not be calmed by words or force. 

Most of the excitement is aimed 
against foreign powers and the for- 
eigners representing foreign powers. 
An occasional timid patriot urges 


house-cleaning at home, but almost all 
of the agitation is for punishment of 
the foreigners. This agitation is na- 
tural and deserved. It is not always 
honest, wise or useful, but then, where 
would it be? Some results which 
might be predicted are: 

1. Ifthe hated foreign powers do 
not show early signs of repentance 
and restitution there will be violent 
use of force. If the modern Chinese 
endure any longer insult and injury 
without violence they are ine only 
nation of earth that would. There are 
a few who think that China’s army 
is now ready to matecn swords with 
other great powers. Most of the coun- 
try is sensible and will try to win its 
case by boycotts and strikes, but long 
drawn out strikes led by students and 
uneducated laborers is playing with 
powder. 

2. Mission work will be seriously 


and probably permanently slowed 
down and curtailed. For decades 
China despised foreign ways. For the 


last two decades she has grasped for 
our books and medicine and machin- 
ery. Now she will have none of us or 
will use us only until she can provide 
some fairly adequate Chinese substi- 
tute. 

3. Some effective and some foolish 
attempts will be made to carry out 
rapidly half-baked plans for restoring 
China entirely to the Chinese. There 
are happy and unhappy influences at 
work in the country. Russia is play- 
ing a clever game and will have much 
to say about the future. Japan is 
playing a skilful game and deserves 
increasing influence in China. Eng- 
land is not clever. America is not 
playing the game at all except when 
there is danger of the game breaking 
up. 

4. China will emerge perhaps soon 
into the life of a vigorous, dominant 
young nation. There will be consider- 
able wreckage along the way. 

Our Association faces hard but 
fruitful years. We are a Chinese-con- 
trolled organization and do not need 
to be deforeignized. We have a prac- 
tical program of mass education, cit- 
izenship training and educated student 
leadership which appeals to the coun- 
try. Our work, excepting the expense 
of our small staff of foreign secretar- 
ies, is financed in China and that will 
be exceedingly difficult. We will be 
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beseiged to join every movement, wise 
and foolish, that arises in the land. 
To choose the right path will not be 
easy. 

My own job is to help our move- 
ment carry out a program of religious 
education adapted to and equal to the 
occasion. If last year an Association 
had eighty Bible classes led mostly by 
foreigners with 1,500 non-Christians 
enrolled, since the events of recent 
weeks these students will ask to study 
unequal treaties, extra-territoriality 
tariff autonomy 
Bible and will demand Chinese leade) 
ship for their group. If you suddenly 
had to find train in New York 
seventy or eighty leaders to teach the 
Bible to 1.500 non-Christians who did 
not want to study it, would you 
> And if your friend had 
the job of trying to help out the pro- 
forty cities what 
him? 


and instead of the 


and 


how 
go about it? 
would 


gram in you 


do for 


THE MORAL LE‘AD"“RSHIP 


OF THE ORIENT 
KOO, speaking at the re- 


\l R. T. Z. 
cent Institute of 


t Pacific Rela- 
tions held in Honolulu, made it abun 
dantly clear that it is not against 
Christ that the non-Christian agita- 
tion directed. “A divisive denom 
inational Christerdom, an industrially 


exploitative Christerdom, an imper 
ialistie Christendom has no chance in 
the China that is now aroused.” At 
the ame conference Chester H. 
Rowell of California declared: “The 
whole Orient challenging the claim 
of Christendom to moral leadership. 
The Christianity of Christ the East 
understands and might accept, but it 


denies that the Christianity of Christ 
is tl Christianity of Christendom. 
Wa th var in Europe. between 
Christian nations a Christian war? 
Wa the God to whom each side 


prayed to destroy the other, the 
heavenly Father of Christ? Is the 
fierce greed of the white 
ploit the yellow 

reflection of the 


man to ex 
industrially a 
Sermon on. the 


man 


Mount? By what title may the Occi 
dent send missionaries to the Orient 
until it become Christian itself? 
The are not the academic theorie 


critics, but the arouscd chal 
leng> of a race 


of loo 


and an ancient cuiture 


revolting against the long assump 
tion of superiority of the European 
and American race and civilization 


over the races of mankind. The ma 


jor half of the earth is aroused to a 


new consciousness and a new senst 
of equality. It questions th vhite 
man’s right to lead aiter the old 
fashion, and defies his power to rule. 
Of all the consequences of the war, 
this is the most far-reaching. The 
white man’s guns may st ll cow those 


them, but 
spiritual dominance 
must 


who have no guns to meet 
the white man’s 


is gone. If he 
earn it.” 


regains it, he 


SOUTH AFRICA REPORTS 
MARKED PROGRESS 
sell ~er-tesnge the efforts of the 
Student Christian Association 
during the past two years the relation 
of the towards each other in 
South Africa has been brought promi- 
nently before student life. For 
the first time in many years we had 
a native of South Africa at our Gen- 
eral Conference. The addresses deliv- 
ered by Max Yergan, Tergo Jabavu 
and Dr. Aggrey to student bodies may 
be regarded as an 


races 


our 


indication of a 
change in the feelings of our studerts 
toward the Native; whilst the Student 
Christian Association is also responsi- 
ble for having introduced Dr. C. T. 
Loram to our student life, thus paving 
the way for lectures to students at 
different places on the relation of 
whites towards natives. The Student 
Volunteer Movemert has not made it- 
self felt over-strongly during the last 
two years, but it has 
impetus through the 
ary Campaign. In 
their asserted 


bers 


received fresh 
United Mission- 
accordance with 
purpose sixteen mem- 
gone out to the missior 
field, while thirteen are devoting thei: 
lives to native work at home. A suc- 


have 


cessful missionary conference was 
held for students. We would here 
make mertion of the much revretted 


death of one of our student volunteers 
in the field, the 
Louis who lost his 
mauled by a 


Reverend 
life 
wourded 


mission 
Murray, 


throvgh being 


lion. The membership of the Student 
Velunteer Movement has been in 
creased by thirty-four studerts. The 
work of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation has been carried on amongst 
the natives with tact, diligence and 
thoroughness by Max Yergan, so that 


confidence of the 
man and the love of the native. 


he has won the 
white 


In view of the resultirg rapid develop 


ment and the improved relationship 
between white ard colored, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether it can- 


not be arranged for a number of 
attend a cor 


students.” 


European students to 


ference of native 


THE WORLD MISSION OF 
THE CHURCH 

called to the ar- 

issue, Europe’s 

Edwyn Bevan. 


Attention is 
this 
Best Gift,” by 

In forthcoming issues we will 
publish the following, also part 
of this notable series: 

Our American Protestant De- 
nominations and the World 
Community of the Loyal. 

a Latourette 

The World Community in Ghan- 
di’s Country. William Paton 

The Republic of the Orient and 
This World Community. 

Lucius Porter 
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The Intercolleg an 


OBERAEGERI-SWITZER 

LAND 
of the 
Camp 

lowing impression: 


International 
sends the fol- 


\ MEMBER 


Discussion 


“The 


ence on 


fifth annual student confer- 
international questions took 
place this year in Oberaegeri, Switz 
erland. Some good work was don 
The problems we had to tackle wer 
not easy to solve. The greatest diff 
culty, as we found, is for each or 
of us to understand those whos 
ligious and national feelings diffe 
from ours. We hope that a few of 
the suggestions made during the cor 
ference will help the national mov 
ments to werk for better uncerstar 
ing in mankind. 

“The importance given to the 
of the Bible was a new departure. At 
first we had to realize how littl 
have in common, even on that cor 
mon-ground the Bible. Then, little | 
little, we realized also that, the great 
er the differences in our intellectu 
outlook, the more extraordinary t 
communion that binds us togethe 

“Until the last day of the conf 
ence, it would have difficult 
say whether we had been wholly 
cessful. The 
serious-minded; people from all cou 
tries had met in play and also in thos 
small informal gatherings, where it 
possible for “former enemies” to get 
to know and appreciate one anoth 


been 


discussions had _ bee 


And yet something was wanting: 
Some real manifestation of the co 
lective spirit of the conference 


When, two days before the end, som 
had spoken in a general meet 
their experiences 


no of 


in Oberacgeri, « 


the greatest pessimist must 
been satished with the actual 
done. And, for the closing s« 


hich was held at the same tim 
three languages, the communior 


prayer was such as to show t 
something had been done not ur 
thy of our motto: ‘Ut 


Sint. 


omne ul 


A STUDENT CO-OPERATIVE 
REPUBLIC 

= students of the Nat 

z { Mexico Cit 
and = 1,00 
formed an organ 
called the Student Cooperative Repu 
lie. They propose to form a repub 


ollege, 


Teac ©l> 


tended by 2,000 women 


men), have 


can student party having as its o 

organ a periodical called “Labo 
The 
adaptation to the new 
moral world, establishing as a bas 
the democratic cooperative; to keep 

touch with student movement 
of the world; to labor to have stucé 

rights respected and struggle for well- 
directed education; to work for 1u 

education; to insist that promisi! 
pupils of the Normal School be co 
sidered for the student exchang' 
with foreign countries. 


group aims to be a centre 


economic 


other 
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To challenge seminary students to discover the true 
conception of the Church of Christ for our day and 











to give themselves utterly to make their present 
churches into the nature of the true ideal. 


WHAT GOES ON? 
NSWERS to the letter I sent out 
some time ago asking that a Cor- 
responding Secretary be appointed i: 
seminary are rathe! 

This is probably due to the 
fact that in many seminaries a letter 


each coming 


slowly. 
f a general cl which is not 
directed to “Dear Jack” is always left 
for the proverbial 


laractel 


George to answel 
ind George inevitably has a remark- 
ible forgetterv! So Mr. Reader, I 
make this personal appeal to you, to 
take it upon yourself to see to it that 
the old mill wheels are set to work 
n your own seminary to grind out 
Corresponding Secretary. 


We have already had some good let- 
ters and want to thank the following 
Corresponding Secretaries, in quite ac- 
cidental order, for their prompt and 
elpful response: 

T. Benton Perry, Theological Sem- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa. W. S. Reifsni- 
der, Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church. Arthur Schuldt, Gar- 
ett Biblical Institute. Nelson Gif- 
ford, Episcopal Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va. Jacob Meyer, Bloomfield Theo- 
ogical Seminary, (N. J.). Robert L. 
Sutherland, Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology. R. F. Judson, Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 
Roger P. Cleveland, Bangor Theologi- 

Paul H. Hazlett, West- 
Earle Con 
over, Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Russell Nelson, Au- 
urn Seminary, (N. Y.). Alva W. 
Knoll, Theological Semi- 
nary. Julien Bryan, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Ronald E. Terry, Iliff 
School of Theology. Robert H. Daube, 
Lutheran Seminary (Maywood, III.) 


cal Seminary. 
ern Theological Seminary, 


Bone brake 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary 
(Pa.), opened its one hundredth year 
on September fifteenth. It is the old- 
est Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
America, and began its centennial 
year with the best equipment and full- 
est curriculum in its history. A chair 
of Religious Education and English 
Bible was established and the new 
professor is Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, 
formerly head of Religious Education, 


School 
Centen- 
under way and 
the date for the occasion has been set 
for September of 1926. 


State Sabbath 
Plans for the 
Celebration are 


Pennsylvania 
Association. 
nial 


One of the greatest 
annals of the 


of the 


events in the 
Theological Seminary 
Reformed Church took place 
last September, when the institution 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of its founding at Carlisle, Pa., in 
1825. The program, arranged by 
President George W. Richards, was an 
Men of 
national and international prominence 
in the world, such as the 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
William Adams Brown, Provost J. M. 
Penniman, and Prof. Rufus M. Jones, 
About 300 
delegates attended from all over the 
country. The Prayer Hall 
which is of exceptional beauty was re 
dedicated. 
by the 


ers, 


elaboiate ecclesiastical event. 


religious 


Professo} 


were among the speakers. 
Santee 


Its wood work was carved 


Oberammergau Passion Play 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT 
WORKED 
An interesting experiment was tried 
last year at Bonebrake 
Seminary in the Student 
meetings. It 
for other seminaries. 


Theological 
Association 
good idea 
We will let Mr. 


Knoll tells of it in his own words: 


might be a 


‘“Bevinnine last year, and avain this 
year, our Association has chosen a sub 
ect to emphasize throughout the yea 
Last yea t was “Our Attitude Toward 
War.’ and after debate and discussion, 
culminated in the spri term in an “Elec- 
tion Campaign” in which a rather longs 
list of divergent ews was posted, follow- 
it which the tudent body nominated 
“candidates’’ who picked their ‘issues’ 
from the list the names were suy- 
wested On most of the questions there 
were three possible views represented 
radical, medium, and conservative Tarese 


candidates ran for office, 


blackboard divided into 
their campaign material. 


using a large 
blocks to present 
After three days 


of lively contesting an oppor.unity was 
given for the candidates to give two-min- 
ute speeches before the student. body, fol- 


which the election was held 

The exact wording of our topie for 
this year has not been formulated, but it 
will be based upon the motto of one of 
our conferences which is familiar to all 
the whole duty of the whole Church is to 
vive the whole Gospel to the whole w. rid 
We anticipate a helpful exchange of views 
and inspiration from the use of this 
te pic.” 


lowing 


DO YOU KNOW? 
That there are twenty-one 
students registered for a 
the Union Theological Seminary this 
fall. Who said woman wants to 
preach only to her husband? 

That the 
Gettysburg, 


women 
degree at 


Theological Seminary of 
Pa., organized a quartet 
which has appeared almost 100 times 
in concert from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Lakes before an audience of 
at least 50,000 people. They were the 
official quartet for the Convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in Chi- 
cago, and have given many radio con- 
certs. 


That there are 256 men and women 
taking the courses offered this year in 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


That Thomas Q. Harris is again in 
this country speaking as enthusiastic- 
ally as ever (we heard him in Boston) 
n the interest of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace and is at present 
raising the funds necessary to help 
them carry on. Information about 
the movement may be obtained at 104 
East 9th St., New York, 


That an Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference is being planned by a 
group of students headed by Harry W. 
Seamans, to be held December 29-Jan- 
uary 1 at Evanston, Ill. In their cir- 
cular letter they claim it is “the first 
conference of its kind ever held in the 
United States.” While this might be 
said of almost any conference nowa- 
days, a reading of their circular has 
not convinced us that it is essentially 
different from the various regional 
and national held in re- 
cent years by our Association. How- 
ever, any organization working seri- 
ously toward Chureh unity has our 
whole-hearted support especially when 
we learn that its chief emphasis is to 
be on “immediate action through pres- 
ent machinery.” 


conterences 


That, as vacation will have passed 
by the next issue, may I take this op- 
portunity to wish all our readers a 
Christmas that will be not only full of 
joy but also filled with new hope and 
inspiration. 

GARDINER M. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DAY 





The Intercollegian 


High Spots In [he Field 


The Pacific Coast 


Eating and listening are not suffi- 
cient for the salvation of the campus 


and the world. I find that some cab- 
inets and councils have in reality done 
little more than assemble each week, 
eat and listen to some talk, then go 
about the regular school tasks and 
come up next week for the same 
“happy time.” In places I find con- 
siderable impatience with this ingrown 


fruitless process and a demand for 
honest work and results. “By their 
fruits you shall know them,” and 


“What is the use of anyone declaring 
he has faith, if he has no deeds to 
show ?” 

The Relationship Sense is develop- 
ing here and there in our field. First, 
a feeling that our purpose and pro- 
gram must recognize the fundamental 
interest which the home, the Church 
and the college administration have in 
the same field; second, that in several 
vital phases of our program the men 
and women must plan and work to- 
gether for a Christian campus. Cooper- 
ation and united approach and action 
seem imperative to success. 


High School and College Y. M. C. 
A. work must almost of necessity be 
more intimately related if the former 
is to be conserved and the latter 
strengthened. Yomet and Goodwin of 
Oregon were successful this year in 


passing on to colleges information of 
men coming up, and Cole of California 
put in some valuable days at Stanford 
the first week of college tying up a 
long list of recent Hi-Y men. 


Incomplete and inefficient cabinets 
are too frequently found west of the 
big mountains. A recent visit in a 
college of 600 revealed a cabinet con- 
sisting of the four offices only—three 
of these were chairing the member- 
ship, social and meetings committees 
respectively, and the chairman of 
Asilomar was temporarily a member 
of the cabinet. These five men do 
good work but the program is too 
limited and too few men have a hand 
in the work to produce a volume of 
results and get training for life serv- 
ice. This cabinet does not meet reg- 
ularly, either. The hearts and pur- 
poses of these men are as good as 
any in the country; but largely, if not 
wholly due to lack of friendly advis- 
ing supervision, they fail to carry a 
full program of service. They see 
the need of regular cabinet meetings 
now and promise to consider commit- 
tees and cabinet positions represent- 
ing the following lines of work: 
Membership; Social; Meetings; Bible 
discussion groups; Life work guid- 
ance; Asilomar; Student Movement; 
Literature; International affairs; Em- 
ployment; Gospel team deputations. 


GALE SEAMAN. 





A World Court Meeting 


(We are glad to print this account of the 
Virginia meeting, which is only one of hun- 


dreds of similar meetings which are stirring 
student thought and action all over the coun- 
try.) 


f iggeee’ the United States should im- 
mediately enter the World Court 
and take its place beside the other 
great powers of the world in the 
movement for universal peace was the 
unanimous opinion of the Virginia 
Students’ World Court Conference 
held at Lynchburg October 30-Novem 
ber 1. They felt that in the gradual 
substitution of law for war in the set- 
tlement of conflicts between nations 
this move is an essential preliminary 
by providing adequate machinery to 
which international disputes can be 
referred for peaceful adjudication 
without an appeal to the sword. Thx 
students of Virginia realize, however, 
that entry into the World Court would 
represent only a partial step in the 
direction of a new international order: 
that their advocacy of the Court is 


merely a preliminary skirmish in the 
great movement which they are deter- 
mined to carry through to its finai 
conclusion. 

In its broader significance the re 
cent meeting is an unmistakable indi 
cation of the new spirit that is slowly 
coming into being in the colleges and 
universities of America. Students ar. 
becoming more inquiring and critical, 
less fearful in their denunciation of 
existing evils and more confident in 
urging their program for a new world. 
They are desiring to understand more 
fully the nature of the grim realitie: 
of life beyond the classroom and col- 
lege activity. Apathetic for many 
years to the broader problems of the 
outside world, students are gradually 
becoming conscious of their potential 
influence and are determined to make 
their opinions count in the councils of 
the nation. 

G. CARY WHITE 


University of Richmond. 


Rocky Mountain States 


An honor system candy counter js 
being successfully operated in the As- 
sociation headquarters at Colorado 
Agricultural College. There is no at- 
tendant: the students help themselves, 
paying into the till and making their 
own change when necessary. For two 
years there has been a monthly profit 
of about twenty dollars to the Asso- 
ciation. 


Combined World Court-Friendship 
Fund conferences were held, at Lin- 
coln for Nebraska colleges, and at 
McPherson and Lawrence for Kansas 
colleges. Kirby Page, Conrad Hoff. 
mann, and Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan 
were present. Comprehensive plans 
for education throughout the state 
were evolved. The whole region is 
vigorously behind a campaign of in- 
ternational education, which is now 
being promoted through the Friend- 
ship Fund and the World Court. 

Kansas University had a very suc- 
cessful finance campaign, as evidenced 
by the amount given by students only, 
$28,000, as against $900 last year. 
The workers went directly from a six 
o’clock dinner to the homes of the 
students, returning with their reports 
between ten and midnight. Campus- 
ing was carried on the following 
night, with a big round-up at eleven 
P.M., and a celebration. Not only 
did the effort bring in money; it also 
made a host of friends for the Asso- 
ciation. 


Gordon Chalmers, ex-chairman of 
the National Student Council, has al- 
ready won a high place for himself 
in the esteem of students and faculty 
at the University of Denver, where he 
began work this fall as Association 
secretary. 


The Southwest 

Smashed horizons and new vistas is 
a mild description of the result of an 
interracial meeting, led by George 
Collins, held in a colored college and 
attended by men and women from a 
near-by white college. Mr. Collins is 
visiting a score of colleges in the 
Southwest. 


A field-wide emphasis on social hy- 
giene, led by Dr. F. N. Seerley, is a 
large feature of the fall work in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Mis- 
souri. Not only colleges but whole 
communities are being touched 
through high schools and civic and 
religious organizations. 


The Joint Councils at Oklahoma 
City voted for a Joint Summer Con- 
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ference in 1927. In the meantime 
local C. C. A.’s joint training confer- 
ences and processes of mutual under- 
standing will be under way throughout 
the fie'd. 


A new Association has been organ- 
ized at Northwest Oklahoma Junior 
College, where for two years the work 
has been at loose ends. At Phillips 
University, too, there has been a re- 
newal of student Christian work which 
for practically a year had stopped. 


At Texas University a new and 
helpful service on registration day 
took the form of an information booth, 
with a man always in charge, placed 
at a strategic point on the campus. 
For several weeks Texas had becn 
planning a special Bible study cam- 
paign under the leadership of Harry 
Bone. When Harry arrived he found 
a dozen groups in fraternities and 
rooming houses, going strong. Was 
the campaign a success? It was! 





The Middle Atlantic States 


Princeton raised $27,000.00 in four 
days for its Community Chest. Four- 
fifths of this amount was for distinctly 
Association purposes. In describing 
the effort, Ray Purdy writes, “we had 
a preparatory dinner for the one hun- 
dred-odd canvassers to discuss the 
general situation. There were speak- 
ers on every item of the combined 
drive budget. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature lay in solidifying the 
reasons for the drive in the minds of 
the canvassers, getting organizations 
on the campus to contribute as organ- 
izations and getting faculty contribu- 
tions as well. Our success again this 
year is based, I think, on our contin- 
ual effort to keep faith with the cam- 
pus in the use of the money that they 
gave us last year. This has been done 
by keeping constantly before them the 
purposes of the organization.” 

Four thousand dollars of the amount 
raised goes to the Student Friendship 
Fund and $500 to the Student De- 
partment of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 


An hour of Prayer is observed 
every Wednesday evening, from seven 
to eight o’clock, by many students and 
professors at Salem College. A spe- 
cial college hall is set aside for the 
purpose and so furnished as to aid 
the spirit of worship. This custom 
has continued since J. Stitt Wilson’s 
visit to Salem last spring. 


Five World Court and Friendship 
Fund Conferences have been held dur- 
ing the month. In each, the plan has 


been to stress both issues and in sev- 
eral cases, to allot definite Friendship 
Fund quotas to each college or uni- 
versity represented. Experience has 
already shown that the vast amount 
of service rendered during the last 
four years to the students of Europe 
through the Friendship Fund, makes 
it all the more essential for the Stu- 
dent Movement to challenge the stu- 
dents of the United States with this 
World Court issue. It is hard to 
imagine a better way of guaranteeing 
the permanence of the good work al- 
ready done by the Friendship Fund 
than by urging this country to join 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


The organization of the New Jersey 
State Student Council on October 18 
completes the council system in the 
Middle Atlantic territory and thus 
gives thoroughly democratic represen- 
tation to every student Association in 
this field. 
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Middle West 


“The first time in twenty years,” 
that an Alumni Club had invited him 
to address them on a religious subject, 
was the comment of President Mackin- 
tosh on the invitation to him by the 
Wabash College Alumni Club. At 
their summer meeting the club voted 
to devote the entire evening of October 
27—right in the midst of the football 
season, too!—to a consideration of the 
moral and religious situation in their 
college. The club appointed a com- 
mittee to cooperate with the college 
Association and voted a sum of money 
to pay the expenses of certain reli- 
gious speakers. 

Stitt Wilson has been stirring up 
Michigan. In the wake of his visits 
to six colleges in the state come the 
following comments: “After hearing 
one lecture a fraternity postponed a 
dance several weeks in order to hear 
the two succeeding lectures”; “Our 
faculty seems to have been stimulated, 





The Wisconsin Foreign Students 
Banquet 


LARGE proportion of the foreign 

students attending the University 
of Wisconsin are in the graduate 
school. Even those taking under- 
graduate courses are, as a rule, more 
mature than their American associ- 
ates. They are characterized by an 
intense devotion to their studies and 
an absorption in their own affairs 
which tend to separate them from 
other students, even from other 
groups of foreign students. Ameri- 
can students, on the other hand, are 
often absorbed in non-curricular activ- 
ities and social activities which monop- 
olize both time and energy. These 
circumstances rather than racial or 
interracial barriers tend to keep us 
apart. 


The Committee on Work with For- 
eign Students, acting with a corres- 
ponding committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
recently undertook a foreign student 
supper with a view to establishing 
pleasant mutual relationships. Every 
foreign student on the campus, 
whether of European, Asiatic or other 
national affiliation, was personally 
invited by an American student whose 
guest he was at dinner. About sev- 
enty-five foreign students were pres- 
ent. The respective hosts and guests 
sat together at table in the Associa- 
tion parlors. The whole company 
numbered 146. 


There was a musical program, in- 
cluding vocal solos by Dave Macpher- 
son and Mr. Tsui, of China; piano 
solos by Mrs. Valenzuela, P. I., and 
a flute solo by Mr. Chu of China. 


Among the speakers were C. V. Hib- 
bard, General Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., who spoke to the foreign stu- 
dents of the widespread desire of 
Americans to make their stay here as 
profitable and pleasant as possible, 
and the importance of the students of 
the world uniting on a program of 
world cooperation and good will. Au- 
gustin Rodolfo, of the Philippine Is- 
lands, spoke on behalf of the foreign 
students. His words were character- 
ized by both thought and eloquence. 
All who heard him were impressed 
not only by the ideas expressed, but 
by the remarkable proficiency with 
which he was able to speak in an ac- 
quired language. Professor Pitman 
Potter emphasized the importance of 
creating world opinion which would 
impel our governments to settle dif- 
ferences without resort to violent 
means that must inevitably prevent 
the free flow across national boundar- 
ies of scientific knowledge and all the 
values of our respective civilizations. 
Professor E. A. Ross urged the stu- 
dents from all lands to undertake to 
interpret to their own people the best 
in the lands of which they have knowl- 
edge and which have come under their 
observation. 

When the program came to a close, 
all were loth to go and there was a 
general feeling that we had come into 
a friendly relationship which it was 
surprising to attain in oné brief meet- 
ing among those who had come from 
widely different racial and social en- 
vironments. 


Univ. of Wis. C. V. HIBBARD. 
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for they are discussing Mr. Wilson’: 
lectures in class a week after he has 


gone”; “Everybody, it seems, is talk- 
ing about the things Stitt discussed.” 
At one college, despite the seriously 
cut attendance due to football compe 
tition, something must have happened, 
for one girl said: “When this genera 
starts criticising itself as s 
have done this week, 
there must be something there worth 
thinking pretty seriously about.” 


tions 


verely as we 


Prep News 

Last summer, for two weeks follow- 
ng the Blairstown Student Confer- 
ence, the St. Andrews Society (the 
Student Y.M.C.A.) of the Choate 
School had its first Summer Camp, 
and it was considered a great success. 
Twenty-four boys, of different colors 
and creeds, between the ages of 10 
Bs ae 
of N. Y. City; there were four to six 


and 15 were sent out by the 
leaders Mornings were spent in in 
talks on 
Carol of the 
swimming be 


interesting 
voodceraft, ete., by E. V. 
National Boy 
fore dinner. Rest 


tructive and 


Scouts; 
followed by base 
ball and another swim was the usual 
ifternoon program. Practically every 
boy learned to swim, and some passed 
the Scout test. spent 


ibout the camp fire with stunts ard 


Evenings were 


stories. There were also hikes and 
hunts. The succe of the 


first attempt 


treasure 
practically insures the 
continuance of a 
Choate. 


Summe} camp al 


School discussion 
Erdman Harris 
sailed to Egypt is now in 


The Preparatory 
outline 


petore fhe 


prepared by 
the press and will be available shortly. 
Mail your orders either to Association 
Press, 247 Madison Avenue, New 
York, or to J. M. Currie, Drawer 13, 


Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 





several 


Loomis Institute is one of 


chools which have abandoned the 


Association of col 
stipulated amount 


practice in their 
lecting a when a 
DOY becomes a member, and have in 
1ugurated the practice of a financial 
appeal to the student They 
found that other advantages 
this ecured twice as much 


body. 
among 
them 
money for their budget. 


Vermont preparatory schools will 
meet for a week-end conference at St. 
Albans 11-13. Last year 
some of the boys came over the moun- 


Decembe1 


tains on snow-shoes. 


W. A. Visser t'Hooft, who will have 
charge of all the Secondary Schoo! 
work which the World’s Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. does in Europe, is vis- 
iting us this fall. He was deeply im- 


pressed with the kind of voluntary 
eligious work he saw on his visit to 
the Hotchkiss School in October. 







THE WAYFARER 


As balanced rations for December I 
recommend: 

My EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By 
George A. Gordon. From Europe 
through Harvard to the Old South 
Church. (Houghton, Mifflin. $4) 

THE RELIGION OF UNDERGRADUATES. 
By Cyril Harris. How it looks and 
fee's to a former Cornell Episcopalian 
university pastor who keeps wide open 
his eyes, heart and mind. (Scribner. 
$1.25). 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF HENRY JAMES. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. The cost of 
trying to grow an American on for- 
eign soil. (Dutton. $2.50). 


I have just heard that Warner 
Lenz, who was a member of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement staff last 
year, was killed last month in an au- 
tomobile accident in Jerusalem. Lenz 
was an open-minded, friendly, earnest 
secretary who leaves behind him many 
friends in the colleges of this coun 
try. We extend our sincere sympathy 
to his family, especially to Mrs. Lenz, 
who was with him at the time of the 


accident. 


lr. Mott is sailing from Seattle 
December sixth for a long tour 
around the Pacific Basin in the inter 
ests of foreign missions, Y. M. C. A., 
and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. Our friends in New Zea- 
land and Australia are making plans 
for several student events in which 
he will help. In these countries he 
was a means of forming the Student 
Movement in 1896, the year after the 
Federation was launched. 


I regret to report that Professor K. 
S. Latourette, one of the most helpful 
members of the Editorial Committee 
and of the Yale Association, is ill at 
his home in Oregon and will not re- 
turn to New Haven before February. 

One of my correspondents takes 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to task because 
it has not recently used a former sub- 
title of this magazine, Student Opin- 
ion at Its Best. 


humble. 


Perhaps we are too 
If we listen to some of our 
visitors from Europe who come here 
on lecture tours we could only say 
anyway, “Student Opinion at Least 
Bad.” But the original phrase really 
does suggest something THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN aims to do. It deals with 
the thoughts of a Movement. It is 
not a newspaper. Any monthly jour- 
nal has insuperable handicaps as a 
purveyor of news of the student field. 
The New Student is doing that in a 
brisk and stimulating way. THE IN- 





The Intercollegian 


aims to be a 
journal of constructive opinion. It 

far easier and to some folks more sit 
isfying simply to protest against what 


TERCOLLEGIAN rather 


one doesn’t like. What a wealth of 
student opinion at its best is really 
reflected in these pages; for exa..., 
in the last issue, which reported the 
National Student Council meetings at 
Lake Forest! Here you see opinion, 
not stirred up in a debating society 
within four walls, but opinion as re 
flected in a movement, in the actual 
life of a student membership numbe: 
ing upwards of 180,000. 


CHURCH BoarD CHANGES 


Dr. Edgar P. Hill has resigned as 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. 

John W. Suter, Jr., of Boston, be 
comes Executive Secretary, Dc part- 
ment of Religious Edueation of th 
Episcopal Church. I understand n 
successor ha found fer P: 
Micou, who was for several yea 
head of the Department of Religious 
Education ef this Board. I hope thi 
does not mean that the promising 
work of the national organization of 


been 


Episcopalian students is going to fal 
to the ground. 


How “SUNNY” LOOKS TO AN 
ENGLISHMAN 
Basil Mathews, author of “Th 
Clash of Color,” thus begins an arti 
cle about his visit to Estes Park: 
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The Revolutionary Number of Li/. 
prints the following quotations und 
the heading “Dangerous Radicalism’ 

You can’t fool all of the people all 
of the time. 

War is hell. 

Let us have peace. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
General Sherman. 
General Grant 

There never was a good war or a 
bad peace.— Benjamin Franklin. 

He that killeth with the sword must 
be killed with the sword.—Revelatior 
13:10. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy 
elf, Ti Sus of Nazare th. 


THE WAYFARER. 














